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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Cuban Situation—President Roosevelt’s Letter—The Hearst Inde- 
pendence League—Mr. Bryan and Democracy—Labor’s Appeal to the 
People—General Trepoff’s Death—German Colonial Scandals—Reform 
in China. 
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The Cuban Government’s Side CAPTAIN M. CARRILLO ALDAMA 
A Steuggle for Cuban Liberty . . . . . « C. M. AGUIRRE 
Mz, Root in South America’. . . GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN 


The Crisis in Persia . . OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 
‘Messengers (Poem) . . . . ...GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 
New Adjustments for Women . . PROF. SIMON N. PATTEN 
My Fight Against the Ring . MAYOR WILLIAM W. ROSE 
An Encouraging Convention . . BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
Time’s Light-Keepers (Poem) . . FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 
A Real Christian Community. . . . .REV. W. P. B. BLISS 
“A Little White Hand” . . . MARY CROWELL WELLES 
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EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 


Cuba and the United States Hauptmann’s Latest Play 
Evolution Working Backward Spargo’s Socialism 
Criminal Trial by Newspapers Contemporary France 
Old Age Pensions The Philippine Islands 
John Payne’s Poetry 
The Lion and the Mouse 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 


THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE MODERN PULPIT 
BY CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. 
This book contains the celebrated Lyman‘ Beécher lectures delivered at Yale in 1906. They deal 
with such subjects as: The Need of Moral Leadership in Social Effort, The Scriptural Basis 
for a Social Message, The Oppression of a People, The Call of an Industrial Deliverer, The 
Training-in Industrial. Freedom, The New Social Order, The Best Lines of Approach. 


“These lectures in book form are very likely to elicit a wider interest than any of their predecessors.”— 








The Outlook. $r.25 net. 


Postage 13 cents. 





THE ART OF THE SINGER 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 


An illuminating exposition by this able and 
well-known critic of the best ideas taught by 
the old masters, together with the practice and 
precepts of leading singers today. 


$1.25 net. Postage 10 cents. 





A WHIMSEY ANTHOLOGY 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 

A new and most amusing collection of curi- 
ous forms of verse, including Shaped Poems, 
Charades, Enigmas, Logical Rhymes, Palin- 
dromes, Alliterative Verse, and many others. 

Limp Leather, $1.50 net; cloth, $1.25 
net. Postage 10 cents. 





A FRONTIER TOWN AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By the HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Eleven essays remarkable for their literary charm and interest on such subjects as The Sen- 
ate, Good Citizenship, Theodore Roosevelt, the U. S. at Algeciras, American History, and Sen- 


ator Hoar. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 





A STUDY of the BOOK OF JOB. 


By FRANCIS N. PELOUBET, D.D., 
Author of Select Notes on the International Lessons. 
This remarkable book sheds new light on 
the Book of Job, and is exceedingly helpful 
for advanced Sunday-school classes, biblical 
literature courses, and individual use. It gives 
readings in character, blackboard diagrams, 
references for Bible study, points of contact 
with daily life, literature, and history, and 
notes on difficult passages. 
$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 





THE APOSTLES’ CREED IN 


MODERN WORSHIP 
By W. R. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Pastor of Brick Presbyterian Church, N. Y. 

A brilliant and suggestive study of the 
Apostles’ Creed and its importance today. 
Taking it up article by article, the author shows 
what it is that so commends it to modern 


worshippers. 


$1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 





FICTION 


THE TIDES OF BARNEGAT J//lus incolor, $1 50 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


ie  y is his latest and strongest production; to be properly appreciated it must be read.”—Chicago Record- 
erald. 
“It should earnestly engage the attention of novel readers because of its innate sincerity, genial and 


unforced humor, genuine dramatic power and vitalizing originality. 


WHISPERING SMITH 


Philadelphia North American. 


’Tis an excellent piece of work.”— 


Illus. in colors, $1 50 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


“With the first page the reader is plunged into a tale of engrossing. action.”—Chicago Record-Herald, 


“Exciting, graphic, full of adventures by field 


and forest and of hard riding and deadly gun play, the 


reader’s attention is not allowed to flag an instant.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





TWO LEGS 
By CARL EWALD. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 
The poetic, fanciful and humorous story of 
the stages of man’s conquest of animal crea- 
tion. A novel and graceful idea handled with 
the most perfect lightness and skill. $1.00. 





SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 

The adventurous and romantic story of an 
expedition from Cornwall to recover the crown 
of Corsica, of fights with pirates and’ bandits, 
of lovemaking and intrigue. $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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If You Want a Weekly Visitor 














Who is worthy and well qualified and will 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, 
welcome guest in your home, invite the 
queen of Christian family newspapers. 


It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. 
a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is un- 
surpassed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, Re- 
ligious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that per- 
tains to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the Church 
at large and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. 
important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are greatly admired 
for their strength and vigor, clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1906 to new subscribers for 1907. 
‘Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





The Christian 
Advocate. 


J. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
® Editor. 


and 











It not only contains 


Its editorials, upon 








SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON REQUEST. 





EATON :& [IAINS, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 











EDUCATION 
District of Columbia 








‘ea Si nose pe» comees, FOR GIRLS tory weet 
specitity” Music, Art, Hioca ocution. Address M. ALLEN 
RTINDBLL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square Opposite 


HAMILTON INSTITUTE tne 
Bee: got FOR ue” —_— White 
House 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, Principal 








Illinois 











WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 
zend year began Sept. 19, 1y06. Endowed college-pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
high-school graduates and others. Art and music. Ex- 
be syonne teachers. Native French and German. New 
rick gymnasium, with resident instructor ; tennis, basket- 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful 
location, within 30 miles of Boston. For Catalogue and 
views address, HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FRAMINGHAM TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Graded course of three years; exceptional facilities for 
all round education in the various branches of the profes- 
sion. Beautiful new building just completed. Fall term 
begins October 1 

‘or Seaapeetins apply tc to MISS A. L. STEWART, Supt., 
South Framingham, 








Lunt Library, oe University, 
ae Se receive university entrance reaita, ana 
shi, the pd me bres for best werk in In- 
Givastens ase uates who give their py my time to our 
Ingquisien invited. 


Interstate School of Correspond 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
366-370 Wabash Avenue 


work. 














Massachusetts 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


usetts Institute of | oa y, 
a teaching ome ite, 
Boys. a A ae 

Fr. B. KNAPP, S. B. 








WABAN SCHOOL sors waa, Mass. 


A superior school ; asa instruction ; physical and manual 
training; athletic director. J. H. Pruuapery, A. M., Prin. 





Virginia 


RAWLINGS INSTITUTE 


select sc! oung ladies. agg BA faculty, beauti- 

ful scenery, and healthful climate. ao 
ye. in sain Mone Elocuton, aa a Ph: ss 

y' 

ulture. Next session SEPT. oth 

For catalogue, 
HENRY WISE. TRIBBLE, President 
» $225.00 te $350.00 
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Michigan : 





Micuican, Orchard Lake ‘ yh 


THE MICHIGAN 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for all American Colleges and Scientific Schools. 


Ideal location, 26 miles from Detroit. a 
accessible, but removed from ci danger Beau- 
tiful lake region; ample groun seg buildings. 
The school insures excellent physical development 
with superior academic an military training. 
Unusual religious, musical, and social advantages. 
Six-year academic course; eighth grammar grade, 
high school, graduate. 

Thirtieth year began September 13th, 1906. 

For information address 

Lawrence CAMERON Hutt, Head Master. 





New Hampshire 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER | 
ACADEMY 


12%th year opened Sept. 12, 1906. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 








New York 


Ne Bae ichos! "Raw four Garr 
Le eee “LL.B. in two years. 
ee r a at —_ > Send for cata- 


st. = aes nae is for Giris 
roof building y—* - x designed for school; 
Sacbece et highest academic and professional 
a "Demeati ‘eate Voice Culture, 








heraer a 
NTER, Secretary, No. 14 Fifth 


York. 
By nel M.A., Direc’ 
. Fitty- fourth St. os sel Sth & 6th Aves.). 


UNION THEOLOGICAL = eptamnemme 5 


700 Park Avenue, New Yor 
on next term will begin Wednesday, Gictenttio’ 26th, 


The Faculty will meet, to receive eaphentaes for ad- 
mission, in the President’s room mo 7330 A. M. 
zeome will be drawn at 2 P. 
ming address by the 
Cumin ng B ai. .D., will M4 delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
September 27th, at 4:30 P. M. 
T)The Estens on Courses for Lay Students will open Oc- 
tober 80th, 1906. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN tency 


AGENCY 
TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, TUTORS, GOVERNESSES, PROPERTY 
1855-1906 3 Bast 14th St., New York City 
Joux O, ROCKWELL, Proprietor. 





, Professor Thomas 











The Mackenzie School 


Lower School, Boys 9 to 13. 
Upper School, Boys 13 and Olde 
Stal preparation for College ond University. 
‘all Term, September 26th. 
sel James C. Macxenziz, Ph.D., Director. 
Wyatt W. Ranpatx, Ph.D., Head Master. 
ie Ferry-on-Hupson. 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipenr. 


A practical training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
For catalogue and information apply to the 
ork City. 


anies. 
ecretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New 














THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 


Teachers Columbia University. For boys and girls 
—Kindergarten, Elementary, High. 75 teachers. Special 
attention to p~ preparation. Pupils PON. wep ae vacan- 
cles occur. Address SAMUEL T. hr Sy 

way 120th Street, New vow 


New York 
University 
Law School 





72nd year opens Oct. Ist, 1906. 
Morning Classes, sessions 9.30 
to12. Afternoon Classes, 3.30 
to6. Evening Classes, 8 to 10. 
Degrees LL.B., LL.M., J. D. 

Address L. J. Tompkins, Sec., Washington Square, N. Y. 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Preps. 
Interesting 


tism. 
on this we ag 


RHEUMA :: 


Address , 2c. 
ALBERT NROHTRIPE, 
Frankfurt (M.),. Germany. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - + - - Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as -Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
Single Copies over six months old, twenty-five cents. 
5 — tras Foreign Country in the Fostal Union, $1.66 
e 
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INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906 
Comprehensive, prescribed 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 
The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Ave 
New York City 











$33 
PACIFIC COAST 


Second-class one-way Colonist 
tickets from Chicago on sale daily 
until October 31st, inclusive, to various 
— in California, Oregon and 

ashington. 

Correspondingly low rates from 

all points east of Chicago. 


Tickets good on the famous 
electric lighted Los Angeles Limited, 
(less than three days to Southern Cal- 
ifornia without change of cars,) via 
the Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific 
and Salt Lake Route, and on the China 





- 
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— 


an Won hn en > i i. | 


and Japan Fast Mail through to San 
Francisco and Portland daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars, through 
without change daily. Double berth 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only 
$7.00. Round-trip tickets also on sale 
at reduced rates. All agents sell 
tickets via this line. 

Full particulars concerning these 
excursions can be secured by address- 
ing S. A. Hutchison, Manager Tourist 
Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, 
or you can address for further infor- 
mation 
W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry. 

Chicago, fil. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK | Fes cece ee eae ee net 


+] ; late first Assistant Physician in 
i er N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de 
ciding. C. SPEN Yu 





R KINNE . D., Easton, Pa 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN end AMERICAN PLANS | § ‘- Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 
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A unique feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT. has_ been 
brief autobiographies of 
undistinguished people, for its managing ed- 
itor, Mr. Hamilton Holt, has’ for several 
years devoted himself to procuring such 
narratives, with the object of ultimately 
presenting in this way a complete picture of 
American life in all its strata. The volume, 
which has recently come from the press of 
James Pott & Co., contains 300 pages and 
is well printed and cloth bound. Its price 
is $1.50, but we have been able to make ar- 
rangements with the publishers whereby we 
can give a copy to any of our subscribers 
who will help us to increase our circulation. 
We will give it FREE to any one of our 
present subscribers who will send us ONE 
NEW subscription (not a renewal) to THE 
INDEPENDENT at the regular rate of $2 a 
year. This offer is open only to those who 
have already a paid-up subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT, but those who are not now 
on our subscription list may get the book 
by sending us two new subscriptions (onc 
may be their own) with $4. The book and 
the magazine may be sent to different ad- 
dresses, as desired. 

We publish herewith a few of the many 
notices of the book that have come to our 
attention. Our readers will pardon us for 
printing only those that are favorable, but 
we are not at fault, for not one single un- 
favorable review has appeared as far as we 
know : 

“The stories have the directness and poignancy 
of truth, and they frequently have a naive or 
humorous turn and a straightforward comment 
that shows the point of view better than pages of 


explanation could do.”—New York Times Satur- 
day Review. 
& 


“As far as I know, Mr. Hamilton Holt, in com- 
piling his book, has struck an absolutely untrod- 
den path in the field of literature. I. have not 
seen anything so interesting or so suggestive for 
years as it is. The thing that he has done is so 
satisfactory, so thoroly well done and withal so 
easy a thing to do that the reader wonders why 
he himself did not do it long ago. We all have 
felt the same uneasy grudge against Edison or 
Marconi or any other successful discoverer of 
everyday wonders to which we ourselves have 
been stupidly blind.”—Repecca Harpine Davis. 


st 


“But these stories are not complete. Wait till 
the children and the grandchildren of these people 
tell their life stories. ‘Undistinguished Americans’ 
may be followed by ‘Distinguished Americans,’ 
and in the third volume there may be a chapter 
on ‘Great Americans.’ It takes time to earn 
dividends.”"—The Youth's Companion. 


Our Life Stories 
in Book Form 


“From a sociological viewpoint this is the most 
valuable work that has appeared in some time.”— 
The Bohemian Magazine. 


“A decidedly unusual book."—The Waterbury 
American. a 

“‘Undistinguished Americans’ is first rate. I 
got two good turns at it in the country and was 
very much entertained and edified. It is much 
better reading, I think, than ninety-five per cent. 
of the novels.”—Epwarp S. Martin, of Life. 


“The book is not less entertaining than curious.” 
—The Critic, st 
“A unique volume.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


& 

“It is doubtful if the life story of an equal 
number of distinguished Americans would have 
more human interest or real worth than these. 
When it is remembered that the majority of these 
are stories of immigrants, many of them of the 
type commonly considered as ‘problems,’ its value 
at the present time is accentuated. These stories 
are as interesting as any novel, with the additional 
advantage that they are stories of actual life.”— 
The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal Science. as 

“All those who enjoyed these articles as they 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, will value this 
compact form of a series which was as instruc- 
tive as it was interesting.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Mr. Hamilton Holt has made an interesting 
volume. If the book succeeds in arousing in its 
readers a sense of the unity of human concerns 
and endeavors, it will have accomplished its pur- 
pose.”—The Dial. 

“The book interests, informs and enheartens.” 
—Yale Alumni Foy. 


“‘Undistinguished Americans’ is calculated to 
appeal to a goodly number of thoughtful people. 
Aside from: the ‘human interest’ they are full of 
seemingly reliable information about labor and 
social conditions.”—New York Evening Post. 


“I have been reading an extremely interesting 
collection of human documents entitled, “Undis- 
tirguished Americans.” Mr, Holt cannot do a 
better thing than gather together another volume 
of such stories. More data of this kind is de- 
sirable and there is little fiction that is as good 
reading as these narratives.”—TuHE Looxer-ON, in 
Brooklyn Life. st 

“The book is a treasure in itself. These tales 
are worth volumes of treatises in the illumination 
they throw upon the thoughts and sentiments of 
the unprivileged.”—Rev. Harry P. Dewey, Pastor 
Church of the no gear Brooklyn, N. Y 


“This volume is a book of rare interest, but it is 
far more than that. Many chapters are in reality 
sermons of real valué for our people, rich in les- 
sons that should be of peculiar worth to young 
men and women.”—B. O. Fiower, in The Arena. 


“It is not too much to say that these auto- 
biographies transcend in interest, generally speak- 
ing, the autobiographies of so called distinguished 
people, and have really subserved a better pur- 
pose. Some of them are pathetic, and 
others amusing, but all are entertaining and thoro- 
ly imbued with human §interest.”—Boston Tran- 
script. , 
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Our bulb catalogue beautifully illustrated 
with full and reliable cultural directions 
and containing as usual the largest and 
most varied assortment of high class bulbs 
in America is now ready and will be 


mailed free on application. 


Send for it now. 


J.M. Thorburn & Go. 


33 BARCLAY STREET 
Through to 38 Park Place NEW YORK 











The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CucMIcAL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 














Follows the “Sunshine Belt’ to the Orient 


From the New York Herald, January 7, 1906. 


Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the “* Sunshine 
Belt.” Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, there is very 


little rain and the seas are never high. 


It is within this belt that the Hawaiian 


Islands are located, with their equable climate and subtropical verdure. 


North of this the Pacific presents much the 


same aspect as the Atlantic, with its 


cold winds, fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 


From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China and the Philippines 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. 


SYRACUSE PHILADELPHIA 


LOUIS BOSTON 
120 Jackson Boul. 1 B’way~349 B’way 03Olive Street 170 Washi mSt. 212 W. ees St. 632 Chestnut St. 
E 


WASHINGTON BALTIMOR: 
511 Pennsylvania Ave. Baltimore & Hanover 


HAMBURG ((iormany) NDON (England) 
Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 49 Leadenhall st. 


R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager. 
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Survey of the World 


The.- Democratic drift 
toward Mr. Bryan has 
manifestly declined dur- 
ing the past week. The Connecticut 
Democratic Convention nominated Mayor 
Thayer, of Norwich, for Governor, but 
the platform was concerned solely with 
State issues, and no mention of Mr. Bryan 
was made in it or in the speeches. 
Similarly, the Democratic Convention of 
California, from which State Mr. Hearst 
came to New York, nominated Theodore 
A. Bell for Governor, who in his speech 
of acceptance said: “Let us reject the 
man who attempts to dominate the Demo- 
cratic party of California, William R. 
Hearst.” The platform was_ strong 
against railroad rule and against Mr. 
Hearst’s special designs, and endorsed 
Mr. Bryan and favored public ownership 
of public utilities. In the Democratic 
Convention of Colorado the main ques- 
tions were local. The platform denounced 
the Republican party for stealing the 
State, and the Supreme Court, with the 
Democratic Chief Justice, for helping the 
Republicans do it. Alva Adams, who has 
three times served as Governor, was 
nominated, and the platform promises 
that he shall be seated, if necessary by 
force, if elected. There will be an inde- 
pendent Democratic ticket and also a 
Labor ticket in the field. The platform 
endorsed Mr. Bryan. In the Southern 
field Senator Bacon, of Georgia, has 
joined Senator Bailey, of Texas, and 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Bryan’s public ownership of 
railroads. He says it would be imprac- 
ticable for the Government to maintain 
and operate 220,000 miles of railroads 
economically and honestly, and build the 
new lines which would be required as 


Mr. Bryan and 
the Democracy 


well. It would present the most inviting 
and unlimited field for graft and thievery 
the world ever saw. He says the rail- 
road business of the United States is, in 
its magnitude, scope, intricacies and diffi- 
culties, one hundred times greater than 
that of the Post Office Department, and 
that government ownership would con- 
stitute a political machine the reach and 
resistless power of which cannot be real- 
ized or conceived. The control of pas- 
senger transportation in the _ several 
States by a political party or political 
machine would render conditions in some 
parts of the country absolutely intoler- 
able; while it would be quite -imprac- 
ticable that the general Government shall 
own the trunk lines and that the States 
shall own the local lines, so that business 


-with some railroads in a State shall be 


controlled exclusively by laws enacted by 
Congress, while the same kind of busi- 
ness with other railroad’; in ‘the same 
Stafe is to be controlled by laws enacted 
by the Legislature of that State. Mr. 
Bryan is on an extended tour of the 
Southern States, making speeches every 
day of the week, but is not likely to visit 
Ohio, where the Democratic candidates 
for Congress, ata meeting together, 
voted that it was not wise to ask him to 
visit the State. 


& 


The Ohio Republican Con- 
vention was dominated by 
Senators Dick and _ For- 
aker. Congressman Burton, in a speech 
several weeks ago, had sharply criticized 
boss rule, and had said that at the coming 
convention the two Senators should not 
be endorsed equally with the President. 
This stirred up the leaders and office- 


Republican 
Conventions 


ee Se ae 





656 


holders. Mr. Burton’s criticism of Sen- 
ator Foraker brought him to the support 
of Senator Dick, who has been for fifteen 
years chairman of the State Executive 
Committee, and against whom Mr. Bur- 
ton’s attack was chiefly directed. Altho 
Mr. Burton had obtained the control of 
eighteen out of the twenty-one districts 
of the State, the fusion of the two Sen- 
ators and their control of the offices en- 
abled them to rescue their cause, and Mr. 
Dick was re-elected chairman of the State 
Committee by a vote of 573 to 285. When 
‘Senator Foraker appealed to Mr. Burton 
to move to make the election unanimous 
he refused. ‘The convention heartily en- 
dorsed President Roosevelt, and the two 
Senators with equal approval. Senator 
Foraker made an eloquent speech, in 
which he declared for independence even 
of the President. There was a clash on 
the floor of the convention between Sen- 
ator Foraker and ex-Governor Herrick, 
who was defeated in the Gubernatorial 
election last year owing to the rising 
against boss rule. There was also con- 
tention over the question of the nomina- 
tion and practical election of the United 
States Senators by the people. Mr. Bur- 
ton announces that this is not the end of 
the contest. The platform favored pri- 
mary election reform, popular voice in 
the election of Senators, and correction 
of tariff abuses. In the Cincinnati dis- 
trict convention Mr. Longworth was 
unanimously renominated. The Re- 
publican Convention of Colorado has 
nominated Philip H. Stewart for Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Stewart is a friend of the 
President, and the platform praises the 
Democratic Chief Justice, Gubbert, for 
his honesty in punishing election frauds 
and seating Republicans honestly elect- 
ed, and congratulates the State on its 
prosperity and peace since the punish- 
ment of the dynamiters. Chief-Justice 
Gubbert, tho a Democrat, was renomi- 
nated for his present position. 


& 


While the Inde- 
“pendence League 
is now well organ- 
ized in this State under the control of 
Mr. Hearst, it is not yet legally recog- 
nized as a political party which has the 
right to have its candidates named-on the 
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official ticket to be voted for. That will 
have to come later by petition, as in the 
case of Mr. Jerome’s election. The In- 
dependence League’s convention last 
week in this city was a most exciting 
one. It was held on two successive even- 
ings in Carnegie Hall, which was other- 
wise occupied during the day. It was 
the clue of the leaders, and was so indi- 
cated in Mr. Hearst’s own papers, that 
the convention should simply nominate 
Mr. Hearst for Governor, and then leave 
the rest of the ticket open for a dicker 
with the regular Democratic convention 
if it should nominate Mr. Hearst. But 
on the first evening the large, noisy and 
enthusiastic convention got away from 
the leaders. The members from all over 
the State were suspicious of any arrange- 
ment with the Democrats for the benefit 
of Mr. Hearst alone, and indicated an in- 
tention to go alone with an entire State 
ticket. On the second evening the lead- 
ers found themselves forced to yield to 
the overwhelming majority. Mr. Hearst 
was nominated with the wildest enthusi- 
asm, and the ticket completed. But the 
next day, George A. Fuller, president of 
the State Grange, the candidate for State 
Treasurer, declared he would not stand, 
having apparently been selected without 
his consent for this purpose, and it is 
generally understood that if occasion 
calls for it others will resign so as to 
make some fusion with the Democrats. 
Later Mr. Fuller said that his relation to 
the State Grange would not allow him to 
enter partisan politics. The platform 
was against boss rule and the control of 
wealth and all class legislation. Of the 
other candidates, Lewis S. Chanler, for 
Lieutenant-Governor, is one of the Astor 
descendants. 


a 


In the American Fed- 
erationist, the official 
magazine of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is published 
what is called “Labor’s Bill of Griev- 
ances,” addressed to President Roosevelt, 
Senator Frye and Speaker Cannon, and 
presented to them on March aist. It 
presents ten grievances which it says La- 
bor has against the President and Con- 
gress for their neglect to secure desired 
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legislation. These grievances are as fol- 
lows: I. The ineffective eight-hour law 
has not been extended so as to cover all 
work done by the Government, and espe- 
cially the labor of digging the Panama 
Canal. 2. Competition of convict labor 
with free labor has not been prevented. 
3. Congress fails to enact laws urged for 
excluding induced and undesirable immi- 
gration. 4. The Chinese exclusion law 
is fagrantly violated, and effort is made 
to reverse the policy. 5. Legislation to 
protect seamen is withheld. 6. Legisla- 
tion requiring vessels to be suitably 
manned fails to pass. 7. The anti-trust 
and interstate commerce laws have been 
perverted, so far as laborers are con- 
cerned, so as to invade their personal lib- 
erty. 8. The writ of injunction has been 
perverted so as to attack and destroy per- 
sonal freedom, and so as to hold that the 
employer has property rights in the labor 
of workmen. 9. The Committee on La- 
bor of the House has been composed of 
members opposed to the interests of labor. 
10. The right of petition has been for- 
bidden Government employees on pain oi 
instant dismissal. These grievances are 
signed and presented by President Gom- 
pers and nine other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Federation of La- 
bor. In April a copy of these grievances 
was sent to each member of Congress 
and he was asked for his attitude on the 
subject. The Federationist publishes an- 
swers from about 120 Congressmen, most 
of whom express agreement with the de- 
mands of labor as indicated in the bill of 
grievances. 


& 


At Columbus, O., where 
Mrs. Longworth had 
gone to take part in 
unveiling the monument to President 
McKinley, 50,000 people were packed 
ina mass before the stand, and there 
was so great danger of loss of life 
among the women and children that Dr. 
Washington Gladden, who was offering 
the invocation, had to stop in his prayer, 
and joined with those in charge in at- 
tempting to make the crowds stand back ; 
but to no avail. Then Mrs. Longworth, 
without ceremony, stept forward to pull 
the ribbon which went to the monument 
and was to unveil the statue. The crowd 
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paused and shouted, as soon as she. was 
recognized ; but as soon as she had un- 
veiled the statue the crowd made a wild 
rush for the ribbon and tore it into 
shreds, and seized the rings, thru 
which it had past, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the police held 
back the mob. The crowd would not 
go when Mrs. Longworth came forward 
and bowed. Women fainted, and again 
Mrs. Longworth went forward and 
waved her hand to the people, who 
shouted, “Goodby, Alice!” It was im- 
possible to go on with the program, and 
the speeches were postponed till even- 
ing. In the attempt to leave the crush 
was so great that Mrs. Longworth was 
compelled to take refuge in “an office 
building,| so many in the crowd tried to 
touch her. Mrs. Longworth said it was 
the worst of all the crowds she had seen 
all over the world. Scores of women 
fainted away at the stand. Justice Day 
and Senator Daniel delivered their ora- 
tions in the evening. 


Js 


Last week Thurs- 
day, at the special 
request of Presi- 
dent Palma, of Cuba, a detachment of 
bluejackets from the cruiser “Denver” 
was landed at Havana to protect Amer- 
ican interests. No sooner, however, had 
this landing been reported at Washington 
than instructions were telegraphed back 
to have the troops withdrawn to the 
ships, as it was- feared their presence in 
Havana might tend to involve the United 
States in the controversy. On the fol- 
lowing day a six hours’ conference took 
place at Oyster Bay between the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Taft, Secretary Bona- 
parte and Acting Secretary Bacon, where 
it was decided that Secretaries Taft and 
Bacon should proceed immediately to 
Havana, to make a thoro investigation of 
the situation, and, if possible, bring about 
permanent peace. At the same time 
President Roosevelt issued an open letter 
to Sefior Quesada, the Cuban Minister at 
Washington, from which we quote as 
follows: ry 

“IT desire now thru you to say a word of 
solemn warning to your people, whose earnest 


well wisher I am. For seven years Cuba has 
been in a condition of profound peace and of 
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steadily growing prosperity. For four years 
this peace and prosperity have obtained under 
her own independent government. Her peace, 
prosperity, and independence are now menaced ; 
for of all possible evils that can befall Cuba, the 
worst is the evil of anarchy into which civil 
war and revolutionary disturbances will as- 
suredly throw her. 

“Whoever is responsible for armed revolt 
and outrage, whoever is responsible in any way 
for the condition of affairs that now obtains is 
an enemy of Cuba; and doubly heavy is the 
responsibility of the man who, affecting to be 
the especial champion of Cuban independence, 
takes any step which will jeopardize that inde- 
pendence. For there is just one way in which 
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that they can preserve the independence 
of their republic is to prevent the ne. 
cessity of outside interference, by rescuing 
it from the anarchy of civil war. | 
earnestly hope that this word of adjura- 
tion of mine, given in the name of the Ameri- 
can people, the stanchest friends and well wish- 
ers of Cuba that there are in all the world, will 
be taken as it is meant, will be seriously con- 
sidered, and will be acted upon, and if so 
acted upon Cuba’s permanent independence, 
her permanent success as a republic, are 
assured. 

“Under the treaty with your Government I, 
as President of the United States, have a duty 
in this matter which I cannot shirk. The third 














Cuban Government Troops. 


Cuban independence can be jeopardized, and 
that is for the Cuban people to show their in- 
ability to continue in their path of peaceful and 
orderly progress. 

“This nation asks nothing of Cuba save that 
it shall continue to develop as it has developed 
during the past seven years, that it shall know 
and practice the orderly liberty which will as- 
suredly bring an ever increasing measure of 
peace and prosperity to the beautiful Queen of 
the Antilles. 

“Our intervention in Cuban affairs will only 
come if Cuba herself shows that she has fallen 
into the insurrectionary habit, that she lacks the 
self-restraint necessary to peaceful self-govern- 
ment, and that her contending factions have 
plunged the country into anarchy. 

“T solemnly adjure all Cuban patriots to band 
together, to sink all differences and personal 
ambitions, and to remember that the only way 


Drilled by an American, Captain Webster. 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood. 


article of that treaty explicitly confers upon the 
United States the right to intervene for the 
maintenance in Cuba of a Government adequate 
for the protection of life, property, and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

“The treaty conferring this right is the su- 
preme law of the land, and furnishes me with 
the right and the means of fulfilling the obli- 
gation that I am under to protect American in- 
terests. The information at hand shows that the 
social bonds thruout the island have been s0 
relaxed that life, property, and individual lib- 
erty are no longer safe. : 

“T have received authentic information of in- 
jury to and destruction of American property. 
It is in my judgment imperative for the sake 
of Cuba that there shall be an immediate cessa- 
tiorr'of hostilities, and some arrangement which 
will secure the permanent pacification of the 
island.” 
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This letter has naturally 
produced a profound im- 
pression, not only in Cuba 
and the United States, but thruout the 
world. In America and Europe public 
opinion gives it almost unqualified en- 
dorsement, and éven in Cuba it seems to 
have been received in the best spirit by 
both factions. President Palma imme- 
diately issued an order suspending active 
hostilities, and confininig military opera- 
tions to the defensive, while he forthwith 
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ures asked for by President Palma. 
Secretary Taft and Secretary Bacon are 
expected to arrive at Havana this week 
Wednesday and remain about ten days... 
If their report shows that President 
Palma has been running a machine 


which has not even made the pretense of 
letting the other side vote, it is difficult 
to see how Palma can hold office any 
longer nor a new election be prevented. 
If, however, Palma is sustained and the 
rebels refuse to quit fighting, then inter- 








ee c. . by a —— 








Insurgents under Gen. Franc Manicol Leaving the Barracks of Castilla de la Punta, Cuba. 


opened up negotiations with the insur- 
gents. The latter have signified their 
willingness to cease hostilities pending 
the arrival of Secretaries Taft and Bacon, 
but they aver that they will not entertain 
any plans for permanent peace without 
President Palma’s resignation and ‘a 
Suarantee of a new election. Despite 
these promises on both sides ‘to hold the 
peace, there has been considerable petty 
ighting during the week, and at least 
3000 rebels are said to be within 15 
miles of Havana. The Cuban Congress 
has reconvened and adopted all the meas- 


vention under the Platt Amendment 
would seem to be the only alternative. 
In the meantime the Navy Department is 
converging an array of warships on 
Cuba who can put 2,000 men ashore at a 
moment’s notice, and a cruiser is waiting 
at Colon to carry Secretary Root from 
the Isthmus to Havana should his serv- 
ices be needed by Secretary Taft. 
& 
Last week, Monday, 
tary Root and his _ party 
reached Lima, Peru, where 
his welcome was no whit less generous 
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than at the other South American capi- 
tals. As he drove from the station the 
streets were lined with crowds, who 
cheered him at every opportunity, and 
when he reached the town hall he and 
his party were presented with gold 
badges upon which were stamped the 
arms of the city of Lima. In the even- 
ing he was entertained by President 
Pardo at the Presidential palace. His 
next stop is at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, where he will make a complete 
study of the situation, unless he pro- 
ceeds directly to Cuba to.-help Secre- 
tary Taft straighten out affairs. 
From Venezuela reports come that Presi- 
dent Castro is suffering from continued 
bad health, which may necessitate his 
relinquishing partly and perhaps entirely 
the reins of government. At the same 
time, General Hernandes (El Mucho), 
the idol of the Venezuelan populace, who 
was recently Castro’s Minister to Wash- 
ington, is reported to be at the head of 
a revolution in one of the outlying prov- 
inces, and already on his way to Caracas, 
to oust Castro from the Presidency—— 
From Colombia comes the charge that 
there is on foot a movement in two of 
the provinces contiguous to Panama, 
whereby they shall secede from Colom- 
bia and join Panama. The Colombians 
accuse President Amador, of Panama, of 
being at the bottom of the plot. 


& 


Ge The disclosures of “ 

: extensive system oO 
Colne ceattete graft in the manage- 
ment of the German colonial affairs have 
led to. an unprecedented action by the 
Emperor William—that is, the replace- 
ment of a princely bureaucrat by a young 
Jewish banker. The hereditary Prince of 
Hohenlohe-Langenburg has filled the 
office of Director of the Colonial Depart- 
ment only a short time, and it is explained 
in the semi-official organ of ‘Chancellor 
Biilow that his failure is due to the fact 
that conditions in the Colonial Office are 
“not normal,” and require a man more 
familiar with business matters. The new 
appointee, Bernhard Dernburg, is Jewish 
by race and not by faith. He is forty-one 
years old and the son of the editor of the 
National Zeitung, of Berlin. He was cdu- 
cated in the Berlin gymnasium and pre- 
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pared for a commercial career, in which 
he has been very successful. His speciai 
interests have been South African mining 
enterprises. For several years he was 
employed in a German bank in New York 
City. On assuming office he severed all 
his business connections, giving up an in- 
come of $62,500 a year for a salary of 
$3,750. The Emperor hopes to induce 
the Reichstag to raise the office of Colo- 
nial Director to the rank of Secretary of 
State. The first task of Herr Dernburg 
will be to settle the question of General 
von Podbielski,, whose resignation has 
been demanded by the Chancellor because 
it has been discovered that his wife was 
largely interested in the firm of Tippels- 
kirch, which has a monopoly for provid- 
ing the equipment of the colonial forces. 
Herr Dernburg is fiercely attacked by the 
Conservative and anti-Semitic organs, one 
of the charges brought against him being 
the taint of “Americanism.” 


] 


General Trepoff’s Gen, Dmitri Feodoro- 
Death vitch Trepoff, com- 
mandant of the Impe- 

rial Palace and the head of the Russian 
police system, died at his villa in Peter- 
hof on the evening of September 15th, 
No man was more hated: by the Liberals 
and Revolutionists, because he was re- 
garded as the strongest agent of the au- 
tocracy in carrying out its present policy 
of repression. His assassination often 
had been threatened and many times at- 
tempted by the Terrorists, yet he died a 
natural death from heart disease, of 
which he had long been a sufferer. It is 
probable, however, that his end was 
hastened by the severe nervous strain and 
responsibility of the last two years, dur- 
ing which the maintenance of order thru- 
out the Empire has been his duty. Seven 
times he narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered. At one time two of his nieces, 
one a baroness, the wife of a guard offi- 
cer, and the other Mlle. Leontieff, shot 
at him in his own cabinet. Both women 
escaped. The baroness committed sul- 
cide by throwing herself under a train. 
Mile. Leontieff took poison, but her life 
was saved and she was shut up in an in- 
sane asylum. The first of this month, at 
Interlaken, Switzerland, she killed a 
Frenchman by mistake, thinking he was 
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Durnovo, former .Minister of the Inte- 
rior. Last June, a lady, representing her- 
self as Princess Marishkin, entered Tre- 
poft’s office and attempted to shoot him. 
Just a month ago General Kozloff, of the 
Headquarters Staff, was shot while walk- 
ing in the park at Peterhof by a Terror- 
ist, who mistook him for Trepoff. On 
hearing of this General Trepoff re- 
marked: “They really need not give 
themselves the trouble ;:the end will come 
quickly enough without that.” Trepoff 
came into favor with Grand Duke Ser- 
gius by the ruthlessness and efficiency 
with which he carried out the orders of 
the Prince, then Governor-General of 
Moscow. He dispersed the meetings of 
the university students by having them 
flogged by Cossacks and sent to Siberia. 
When the Grand Duke Sergius was as- 
sassinated in January, 1905, Trepoff took 
his place as Governor-General of Mos- 
cow, and was soon after called to St. Pe- 
tersburg, where by his energetic and un- 
scrupulous measures and strategic man- 
agement of the troops, he succeeded in 
restoring the semblance of order in the 
capital. Since he has been in power there 
have been no extensive strikes, riots or 
general revolutionary movements possi- 
ble in St. Petersburg. Trepoff was 
trained in the police work by his father, 
who crushed the Nihilist conspiracies 
after the death of Alexander II. It is on 
account of his brutality against the stu- 
dents in 1897 that he was shot and 
wounded by Vera Sassoulich, whose pub- 
lic trial and acquittal is one of the best 
known incidents of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. His ancestry is un- 
known, as he was a foundling and re- 
ceived his name (Trepp-hof, door-step) 
because as a baby he was found one 
morning on the door-step of a German 
family. He- worked his way up to the 
head of the police system by his personal 
energy and ability. 


& 


As further details of 
the massacre at Siedlce 
are published, it be- 
comes evident that the responsibility for 
the pogrom rested largely upon the 
authorities, as was the case at Kishineff, 
Odessa and Bialystok. In fact, the 
Libau Regiment, which took an active 
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part in the Bialystok movement, was 
brought to Siedlce just before the out- 
break, apparently for the purpose of do- 
ing the same sort of work. The signal 
for the massacre is said to have been 
given by a red lantern displayed on the 
tower of the City Hall. The acting Mili- 
tary: Gevernor of Siedlce was a violent 
anti-Semite, and for three days the 
soldiers were allowed to hunt the Jews 
and to loot their shops without restraint. 
A deputation of prominent Jewish and 
Christian citizens, headed by a rabbi, 
went to beseech him to stop the car- 
nage. He replied that he would not 
stop it unless they would promise to turn 
over to him the members of the Bund, 
the Jewish Socialist organization. This 
they were not able to do. Many of the 
Jews saved their lives by buying off the 
soldiers by the payment of $25. The 
Jewish hospital was among the buildings 
bombarded by the artillery. Some 200 
Jews were arrested in Siedlce and will be 
tried by the new court martials, which 
have unrestricted powers of executing 
their own sentences. Similar pogroms 
have been anticipated in Warsaw, Odessa 
and other places, but have so far been 
averted. Zenaide Konoplianikovo, the 
girl who assassinated General Min at 
Peterhof, was taken from the fortress of 
St. Peter and St. Paul on the morning of 
September 11th and hanged, in accord- 
ance with the sentence of the court mar- 
tial. Her last words were, “Long live 
the Socialist Revolution: Land and Lib- 
erty.” She gave her photograph to her 
sister with the inscription, ‘““My life was 
all I had to give.” Premier Stolypin 
has prohibited the proposed meeting of 
the Constitutional Democratic party, tell- 
ing them that he regarded Constitutional 
Democrats as more dangerous than the 
Group of Toil, because their sedition was 
cloaked under respectability. The party 
will probably hold their meeting in Fin- 
land. The Government has met the Vi- 
borg Manifesto of the ex-members of the 
Duma, calling upon the people to refuse 
to serve in the army, by issuing an im- 
perial decree announcing that any per- 
sons refusing to. serve their time in the 
army would be liable to the loss of civil 
rights and from four to six years’ service 
in the disciplinary battalions or penal 
servitude. The police captured Vladimir 
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Mazury, the young man who was leader 
of the Moscow section of the Flying 
Group of Terrorists, and he was imme- 
diately tried by court martial and exe- 
cuted. 

& 


SOT Reform is the order of the day 
in China 22 China. Since the publica- 

tion of the imperial edict com- 
mitting the Government to the policy of 
modernizing the laws, officials of all 
grades have been seized with the desire 
to suppress abuses. The chief of police 
of the Inner City at Pekin has prohibited 
the forecasting by lot in all the temples. 
He threatens to demolish any temple in 
which this method of divination is prac- 
ticed ten days after the publication of 
his order. Viceroy Yuan Shih-Kai has 
ordered the cessation of the celebration 
of the Haulu festival, on the ground that 
it is foolish and extravagant. A memo- 
rial has been presented to the Empress 
Dowager from the head of the commis- 
sion which recently visited this country 
and Europe, petitioning her to remove 


the eunuchs from the palace, on account 


of their evil influence. The edict issued 
by the Emperor, which was really the 
work of the Empress Dowager, begins 
with the following words: 

“Since the beget of our dynasty there 
have been wise Emperors who have made laws 
suited to the times. Now that China has in- 
tercourse with all nations, our laws and politi- 
cal system have become antiquated and our 
country is always in trouble. Therefore, it is 
necessary for us to gather more knowledge 
and draw up a new code of laws; otherwise 
we shall be unworthy of the trust of our fore- 
fathers and the people.” 


Immediate financial and administrative 
reforms are promised, and a large num- 
ber of prominent officials are appointed 
to suggest needed changes. Whenever 
the people are prepared for it, a consti- 
futional government is to be established. 
A revival of the Boxer movement is re- 
ported in the province of Shansi. A 
party of Boxers got control of the city 
of Tsoyun-Sien, and the missionaries and 
native Christians might have been mas- 
sacred if a German lietitenant traveling 
thru the country had not placed himself 
at the head of the Chinese troops and 
drove out the Boxers, killing twelve, in- 
cluding the leader. 
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The shipping in the har- 
bor of Hong Kong was 
severely damaged by a 
hurricane which sprang up suddenly at 10 
o’clock in the morning of September 18th 
and lasted two hours. The British 
steamer “Fatshan,” of the Hong Kong, 
Canton and Macao Line, foundered, and 
the purser and the mate were the only 
members of the crew to escape. She was 
a vessel of 1,425, tons, 280 feet long. The 
steamer “Monteagle,” of 3,492 tons, 445 
feet long, belonging to the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, went ashore. The 
German steamer “Johanne,” from Java, 
and the British steamer “San Cheung” 
were also sunk. The loss of life is un- 
known, but is probably several hundred. 


a 


The Esperantist Con- 
gress, held at Geneva 
this month, was a great 
success. There were over a thousand 
delegates present representing all na- 
tions, and in spite of the fact that most 
of them had learned the language from 
books, there was no difficulty in under- 
standing the speakers and in conducting 
the business of the sessions, and very 
little divergence of accent was observed. 
Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor of this uni- 
versal language, in his address to the 
congress, urged them to bear in mind 
that the most important object of the 
movement was the promotion of the feel- 
ing of human fraternity and international 
peace. At the conclusion of his address 
M. Paul Loyson, a son of Pére Hya- 
cinthe Loyson, recited an ode in Espe- 
ranto, and the whole audience .rose and 
sang the Esperantist hymn, “En /a 
mondon venis nova sento” (A new senti- 
ment has come into the world). A cen- 
tral committee of one hundred members 
of twenty-five different nationalities was 
appointed to settle questions of usage, 
authorize new words and maintain the 
unity of the language. Special sessions 
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‘were held of groups of scientists, Social- 


ists, Catholics, Protestants, Anarchists, 
musicians, doctors, Freemasons, law- 
yers, and promoters of peace, to utilize 
the new language for their interests and 
to found international journals. Several 
plays were given in Esperanto by actors 
of different nationalities. 
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The Cuban Government’s Side 


BY CAPTAIN M. CARRILLO ALDAMA 


[Captain Aldama is the second chief of the customs division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of Cuba. He is now in New York on special service for his Government.—Ep1Tor.] 


that they have thirty thousand 

men in the field. So far from this 
being the case, I am satisfied that thru- 
out all Cuba there are less than 10 per 
cent. of this number in arms against the 
Government, and of these not more than 
fifteen hundred are provided with as 
much as twenty-five rounds of ammuni- 
tion each. Generally speaking, the rebel 
forces are composed of the, lower strata 
of Cubans—Spanish laborers, negroes, 
disgruntled and discontented office seek- 
ers and others who prefer the excitement 
of an insurrection to honest work. Hard- 
ly a single person of standing or ability is 
identified with the movement. 

The present trouble is practically con- 
fined to three provinces—Havana, Pinar 
del Rio and Santa Clara, Eastern Cuba 
being practically unaffected by the move- 
ment. 

Much has been said concerning the 
causes leading up to the insurrection 


Te claim is made by the insurgents 


‘that has been distorted or absolutely un- 


true. The essential facts can be stated 
ina few words. The refusal of the de- 
feated minority to abide by the will of 
the majority as expressed at the polls is 
the keynote to the whole situation. 

General José Miguel Gomez, the 
former Governor of Santa Clara Prov- 
ince, was offered the Vice-Presidency 
under President Palma. This was re- 
fused by Gomez and his followers, as 
they believed that they would be able to 
elect him President. When they learned 
that Gomez did not have a sufficient fol- 
lowing to insure his election they refused 
to vote. In other words, they sulked, 
and a short time later began to lay plans 
for an insurrection against the Palma 
Government. As early as last January 
the Government learned of these plots, 
and it is a striking refutation of the 
charge that President Palma is dicta- 
torial or tyrannical that these instigators 
of rebellion were not arrested or other- 
wise molested. 

When President Palma took over the 


reins of government from the Americans, 
in 1902, there was $600,000 in the Cuban 
treasury; today the same treasury holds 
a surplus of $18,000,000, while the cus- 


toms receipts frequently reach as much | 


as $1,500,000 monthly, or 50 per cent. 
more than was collected at any time dur- 
ing American administration of island 
affairs. 

During the past four years millions of 
dollars have been expended in public 
works, roads have been built, public 
buildings have been erected and Havana 
has been made one of the most beautiful 
capitals in the world. 

Can this be taken as evidence of a lack 
of public spirit? Let us take the matter 
of public instruction. Not a village in 
Cuba but has its public school; indeed, 
the law declares that a public school must 
be provided for every place where there 
are twenty-five school children of school 
age. A bill is now before the Cuban 
Congress providing for “traveling ped- 
agogs,” in order to reach the isolated 
country districts. 

Does this look like a disregard of the 
people’s welfare? The banks, the rail- 
roads and the large commercial interests 
of Cuba are supporters of President 
Palma and his administration. Were his 
administration aught save clean and effi- 
cient would it enjoy their confidence and 
support? . 

It has been charged that President 
Palma has summarily removed office- 
holders from their positions. He has— 
both Liberals and members of his own 
party alike. President Roosevelt has 
also removed grafting officials, nor has 
any word of criticism been heard on that 
score. The cases are analogous. 

Summing up the whole situation, I 
should say that the insurrection is a des- 
perate attempt on the part of a discon- 
tented few to overthrow a government in 
which inefficiency or grafting propensi- 
ties meet with scant reward. The at- 
tempt ‘will fail. 

New York City. 
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A Struggle for Cuban Liberty 


BY COLONEL CHARLES M. AGUIRRE 


[Colonel Aguirre is the delegate to the United States of the Cuban Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, and chief of the Cuban Revolutionary Junta in the United States. Prior to 
the present trouble he was one of the leading real estate dealers in Havana. Dur- 
ing the insurrection against Spain he was a colonel of insurgent troops and was 
chief of Staff in Havana Province under General Gomez: He was recognized as one 
of the most influential and valuable men by the American authorities, and after American 
occupation was made chief of police of Havana by General Ludlow. After holding that po- 
sition for about six months he resigned to accept the position of superintendent of the sani- 
tary department, where he rendered valuable service. He resigned that position on the in- 
stallation of the Palma Government, and has since devoted his time ‘and energies to_ busi- 


ness.—Ep1Tor. } 


INCE President Palma has been in 
S office he has continually trampled 
on the constitution, one of his first 
official acts being the suppression of the 
constitutional office of Commissioner of 
Public Schools. 

He has suppressed or created offices of 
every kind, according to his own con- 
venience and that of his unscrupulous ad- 
visers, and has encouraged “caciquisimo” 
or political bossism, this latter as a means 
to perpetuate his tyrannical dictatorship 
of our country. 

For Congress President Palma has al- 
ways shown the greatest contempt, as in- 
deed ‘at the present time he should. 
Should a Senator or Congressman not 
prove subservient to his will, he has 
been arbitrarily removed, and. the posi- 
tion has been filled by one of the Palma 
followers. ‘ 

Mr. Palma does not hold office by the 
will of the Cubans as expressed at the 
ballot boxes. The election of September, 
1905, would have been farcical had it not 
been tragic, and presents the spectacle of 
a political party containing a majority 
of the voters of the island, intimidated 
and kept away from the polls by the 
armed followers of Palma. 

Murder was resorted to by the polit- 
ical ruffans against whom we are now 
making armed revolt. Colonel En- 
rique Villuendas, former secretary to the 
Constitutional Convention and afterward 
secretary of the House of Representa- 
tives, was assassinated at Cienfuegos, and 
the men who committed the crime were 
rewarded. 

It was in this way that Don Thomas 
Estrada Palma was. re-elected President 
of Cuba for a second term. Armed forces 
of the Government were employed to as- 
sault the political clubs of the Liberals 
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and restrain them from the ballot boxes. 
By means of the grossest coercion they 
protected the fraudulent filling of the bal- 
lot boxes, and the aftermath was what 
might have been expected. 

Immediately after his so-called elec- 
tion, President Palma proceeded arbi- 
trarily and without warrant of law to dis- 
miss every Liberal from office. 

Numerous Senators and Representa- 
tives, altho elected by a popular vote, were 
removed from office and their positions 
filled by Palma adherents—in some cases 
by men who had never even lived in the 
Province they were supposed to repre- 
sent. 

And now comes the question—What 
do we want? In the first place, the state- 
ments made by the, Palma faction that 
the revolution is actuated by a desire for 
office is as untrue as it is unjust. We 
have no candidate for the Presidency or 
any other office; our only desire is to 
have an honest government—one in 
which the whole people shall have a voice. 

To this end we demand the retirement 
of Estrada Palma and the other officers 
from positions which they hold by fraud 
and intimidation. 

That the Liberals who were honestly 
elected to office, both in the general gov- 
ernment and in the municipalities, and 
who. were without just cause removed 
from Office by President Palma, shall be 
restored to the offices to. which they were 
elected, and that they be allowed to hold 
office until the next general election. 

We demand that a new general elec- 
tion be held at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, at which the will of the people shall 
be determined, and, given an_ honest 
count, we promise faithfully to abide by 
the result of such election, be it in favor 
of the Liberal party or otherwise. 


New Yor« Ciry. 





Mr. Root’s Visit to: South America 


BY GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


{Our readers will remember a former article we published by Mr. Chamberlain, when 
he was in our Consular service in Brazil, on the threatened German invasion of Brazil. 
We consider ourselves fortunate that Mr. Chamberlain has consented to act as our special 
correspondent on Secretary Root’s trip to South America, for no-one is better fitted by 
experience and study than he to write of South American affairs.—Eprror.] 


of Mr. Root’s visit to Brazil and 
South America in general were, 
until after its partial consummation, 
appreciated in the United States by 
but a limited few. To most Amer- 
icans it seemed that the Secretary was 
merely embarking upon a restful sum- 
mer cruise, but to the Secretary him- 
self and to those who were even. slightly 
acquainted with the true state of public 
opinion and sentiment thruout South 
America, the expedition was at one and 
the same time the exposition and test of 
a far-seeing policy. 
Only a few months ago we were in 
high disfavor in the three principal South 
American republics, not so much thru 


Toa full significance and possibilities 


any aggression on our part as thry_our 
passive neglect of South American opin- 
ion. 

In Chile and the Argentine this ill feel- 
ing found an open vent in the newspapers, 
which freely attacked what they termed 
our usurpation of suzerainty. In Brazil, 
while only the most chauvinistic of the 
papers took this stand, .the rest of the 
press tacitly concurred by limiting its 
news from the United States to accounts 
of lynchings, disasters and such national 
scandals as would show us in a bad light. 

Still, thruout what may be termed the 
anti-American movement, Brazil, as in all 
her foreign policy, proved more conserva- 
tive than her neighboring republics. Her 
Government never gave its sanction to 














The Pa:ace Monroe as it Was During the Conference. 
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Mr. Root, accompanied by Ambassador Nabuco Baroy Rio Branco and Ambassaaor Griscom at the students’ 
mass meeting on steps of Abrantes Palace. 


any attack, open or otherwise, upon the 
Monroe Doctrine, as did ‘the Argentine 
when she tried, in 1902, to force the prin- 
ciple of the‘Drago Doctrine; and the wis- 
dom of Brazil’s policy became evident at 
the first rumor of Mr. Root’s visit to 
South America. 

Looking back to her continued forbear- 
ance under what her people considered a 
slight to their national dignity, one sees 
that Brazil has been waiting with admir- 
able patience to be shown the courtesy, 
if not of consultation; at least of a diréct 
and official effort. toward elucidation of 
our South American policy, as embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine and its corol- 
laries. When her opportunity came she 
seized it witha sure hand, and lent a sig- 
nificance and fifiish to the occasion which 
is a monument to her statesmanship. 

The tact of Ambassador Nabuco and 
the shrewd judgment of Baron Rio 
Branco, Minister-of Foreign Affairs in 
Brazil, combined to grasp every possi- 
bility which the visit of the Secretary of 
State offered-them, not only for swing- 
ing popular opinion in favor of the 


United States, but also for establishing 
in the mind of the Secretary, in his ca- 
pacity as representative of his people, a 
high opinion of the stability and worth 
of the greatest of the South American 
republics. 

The coincidence of Mr. Root’s pres- 
ence with the sessions of the Third Pan- 
American Conference offered an. occasion 
for the settling of many disputed ques- 
tions and unreasonable fears by the 
words delivered offcially from the mouth 
of the American Secretary of State, such 
a$ which could ‘not be equaled in any of 
the countries subsequently visited. 

To say at present that these questions 
and fears have been settled for-all South 
America. would be prematufe, but it is 
firmly believed, not only here, but also in 
many neighboring republics, that the 
bond of friendship and approximation 
realized thru Mr. Root’s visit to Rio de 
Janeiro constitutes between the United 
States and Brazil, above any other coun- 
try visited, the working basis for a per- 
manent - entente —cordiale, from - which 
both countries will reap material results. 
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In the words of La Nacion, of Monte- 
video; reférritig to.the- Third Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, ‘Brazil and the’ United 
Statés-get-all the benefits ; we come infor 
the ‘embfaces.” There wag more truth 
than’ good feeling in this pithy comment, 
and ¢hat it ‘was realized in othér Sduth 
Amefiean countriés is evidenced by - the 
fact that part of the-Chilean press coun- 
seled ‘its:'‘Government to’ make~ no ‘such 
lavish ‘expenditure’ for the entertainment 
of Mr. Root’ as did Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aités. 

With- Buenos Aires the case was com- 
plicated. “While the Argentine has‘ con- 
sistently frowned upon what she has 
termed ‘our interference in South Anier- 
ican affairs, the extraordinary and many- 
sided rivalry of long standing betwéen 
her capital and that of Brazil bound her 
to the course of eclipsing in every’ partic- 
ular the regal reception which made’ Mr. 
Root’s stay in Rio a continuous pageant. 
This rivalry has long been paramount in 
the relations between the two countries, 
and that it should outweigh national 


issues was no surprise to those familiar 
with the tale of the two capital cities, 
Eyen' so, opinion was not tinanimous 
in according the most cordial welcome to 
the Secretary to Buenos Aires, for El 


Diario, following the lead of El Tiempo, 


a féw days before Mr. Root’s departure 
from Brazil, scored the Government for 
making such extraordinary preparations 
to receive the Secretary of State who, 
thrit ‘his speeches, had done what he could 
to éstablish the supremacy of Brazil in 
South America... - } 

When Mr. Root-undertook- the man- 


“agement of the Department of State he 


could not’ fail to realize that he was at 


‘the beginning of a new chapter in our 


diplomacy. Mr. Hay’s premature death 
did not find him in the midst of an ac- 
complishment, but at its consummation. 
Trained in the school of European diplo- 
macy, upon becoming the exponent of 
our foreign affairs he ‘turned naturally 
toward Europe, and owing to a remark- 
able sequence of circumstances which 
transformed our sphere of influence 














Banquet offered at Abrantes Palace, the secretary’s temporary residence in Rio, by Mr, Root to political, 
literary and official celebrities. 
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found the occasion ripe for the establish- 
ment of American diplomacy upon a new 
and far broader basis. He undertook the 
task of formally seating the United 
States in the tribunal of the world’s first 
Powers, and before his death won the 
general recognition which is the reward 
of final accomplishment. 

_ To Mr. Root fell the work of sistain- 
ing the high standard set by his prede 
cessor in the treatment of European 
fairs; but the sustaining of a policy a 
ready established by a master in diplo- 
macy necessarily became, to a certain ex- 
tent, a matter of routine and precedent, 


and left the new Secretary to concentrate ° 
his powers upon the conquest of new . 


fields. 

As Mr. Hay was the exponent of all 
that is best and highest in American re- 
lations with Europe and the East, so is 
Mr. Root the personification of the best 
Americanism at home today—a man 
who, as the associate and advisor of our 
greatest financiers, recognizes the dignity 
and scope of our national commercialism 
in the best sense of the word. 

So we see him plunging into the work 
of consular reform with an interest so 
deep that he was not satisfied merely to 
present his recommendations to Con- 
gress, but was willing to appear before 
committees at the Capitol in defense of 
the projects whose passage were essen- 
tial to the success of the work he had 
undertaken. Whosever the bill for con- 
sular reform, the credit for the results 
attained thru that measure belong indu- 
bitably to Mr. Root. 

Mr. Root organized the Third Pan- 
American Conference, and after many a 
battle in Washington gave it a pro 
so carefully edited as to practi in- 
sure the meeting against’ discord. Hav- 
ing gathered together leading men from 
nineteen of the twenty-one American 
Republics in Rio de Janeiro, which he 
later called the “Heart of South Amer- 
ica,” he traveled five thousand miles to 
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deliver thru them the message of the 
United States to every American Repu))- 

lic—a message which has already dore 
more to dispel misunderstandings and 
allay suspicions than all the declarations 
of our Presidents and press in regard io 
our relations with the Latin Republics. 

There can be no question that the main 
object of Mr. Root’s visit to South 
America was the delivery of his speech 
of July 31st, but his mission did not end 
in Brazil. He still had to visit many 
South American capitals, carrying to 
each always the same message of “help- 
ful friendship.” 

In Mr. Root’s trip and his many 
speeches we can see the symmetrical de- 
velopment of a complete and broad pol- 
icy covering three cardinal points in our 
relations with South America. First, the 
official allaying of all fears and sus- 
picions by a frank and open disavowal 
of imperialism; second, the winning of 
popular sympathy and co-operation thru 
personal contact; third, the gaining of 
knowledge at first hand of the advance- 
ment, progress and aspirations of a score 
of sister republics whose ideals and the 
obstacles to their attainment are much 
the same as confronted our own country 
half a century ago. 

These three lines of effort converge in 
what is today the object of all friendly 
international relations—commercial pros- 
perity. And even now it is not prema- 
ture to say that Mr. Root’s efforts toward 
approximation not only of the United 
States to Latin America, but also of the 
Latin Republics to each other, have been 
crowned with extraordinary and unex- 
pected success—a success in no small 
measure due to the personality of a man 
who, tho speaking in a language unin- 
telligible to the majority of his hearers, 
so impressed them with the earnestness 
of his appeal for friendship that they un- 
derstood him thru the very sympathy 
which he aroused. 


Rio pe Janerro, Brazit. 





The Political Crisis in Persia 
BY OUR PERSIAN CORRESPONDENT 


[The announcement that the Shah of Persia had granted a constitutional and repre- 
sentative government to his people came to the average reader like a clap of thunder from 
a clear-sky. Few of us were well enough informed on the iriternal politics of Persia to 
understand the causes of this peaceful and successful revolution. The following article, 
the first news we have been able to obtain from a thoroly competent observer on the spot, — 
gives the condition of affairs immediately preceding the fall of the conservative Grand 
Vizier and the proclamation of the Shah.—Eprrtor.] 


had to meet a political crisis such 

as now presents itself within two 
generations past. There have been 
changes’ in the Ministry and various 
grand-‘yiziers have had to leave the cap- 
ital, but the affairs of state went quietly 
forward. Since the early nineties, when 
the English Tobacco Monopoly failed, 


Te ‘Persian Government has not 


the people had settled down to the belief. 


that come what may their ultimate des- 
tiny was bound up with that of Russia, 
and ‘that “Allah had decreed that the 
northern part of this ancient empire must 
rest under the shadow of the Czar. 
Russian officials and merchants were 


not displeased at this view of the situa- 
tion. The Russian Bank in Teheran was 
organized and financed by the Russian 
Government. Large sums, no one knows 
how much, were loaned to merchants ‘in 
the bazars, some of whom are financial- 
ly responsible and some who are little 


better than bankrupts. Mortgages were 
taken, and the merchant became the 
agent of the bank. A pawnshop was an 
important feature of this strange institu- 
tion, where money was loaned ‘to ser- 
vants and the poorer classes, and these 
were taught to believe that the destiny of 
the world was in the hands of St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. They started a small 
hospital and dispensary, which gave them 
an opportunity of saying that their pur- 
pose in Persia was only benevolent. It 
must be said to their credit, however, 
that wherever they have gone they have 
built good roads and in many ways im- 
proved the country. 

Their political security in Persia has 
proven a dream. When they thought the 
matter fully settled, there came rumors 
of trouble in far-away Korea and Man- 
churia, and the Public News, printed in 
English, told of Japanese victories, It 


could not be true, the Russians said, and 


they printed for a time their own Public 


News. This did not solve the problem, 
for the European and. American news- 
papers generally agreed with the English 
telegrams, and their publication stopped 
long before the war did. 

When the war was over the people 
were told that Russia was preparing to 
advance to the Persian Gulf. But in- 
stead of this advance there came stories 
of dreadful riots in the Caucasus, and 
Baku, the gateway to Persia, knew what 
fire and sword meant. The price of 
sugar and coal oil steadily advanced, and 
when the people began to wonder at the 
impotence of the powers at St. Peters- 
burg to stop these disturbances, they 
were told that it was always that way 
after a great war, and that it would soon 
be settled. The well-to-do Persian no 
longer fears Russia, but he does fear lest 
the reign of terror that has spread all 
over that empire find its way across the 
Caspian. In the meantime the mer- 
chant with nothing to pay, deeply in debt 
to the Russian Bank, naturally does not 
care what happens so he escapes the 
obligations he has contracted. Russia’s 
stock has not been as low in Persia in 
twenty years as it is today. In the minds 
of the people Allah no longer favors the 
Great Bear. 

Coincidently with the culmination of 
all these things, reports were circulated 
by some one that The Imperial Bank of 
Persia, an English institution, was un- 
able to redeem its outstanding paper cur- 
rency. Being the national bank in 
Persia, it alone had the right to issue 
banknotes. No sooner had the report 
gotten into the bazar than the mer- 
chant closed his shop and hastened with 
his paper bills to the bank for coin. The 
able manager of the English bank quietly 
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Entrance to the Grounds of the British Legation, Teheran. 


met the demand of the panic stricken by 


detailing practically his entire force as 
paying tellers, and every man that pre- 
sented a banknote was paid in full in sil- 


ver. Bank hours were forgotten, and 
from early in the morning until late in 
the evening the: crowds had the coin 
counted out to them in large bagfuls. 


After a few days confidence was more - 


than fully restored, and the stock of 
England went up. 

But popularity always has a price. In 
Persia there is the strange custom, 
known as bast. It simply means that any 
one having a grievance, by taking 
refuge on the premises of a nobleman, 
may demand that the nobleman take up 
his cause as tho the bastee were one of 
his own household. There seems to be 
no limit to the custom, for the petty 
criminal often takes refuge or bast in a 
mosque, where he is safe, if his friends 
are allowed to feed him. If the police 
want him they must starve him out. 
There was a man who sat for eight years 
in one of the legations here patiently 
awaiting a settlement of a small claim 
that he had against the Persian Govern- 
ment. Ministers came and went, but he 
staid on. At last his claim was paid, and 


he died celebrating his victory! Few 
legations here would have the courage to 
put a man out, as it would bring down 
no small amount of opprobrium upon 
them. 

‘The other day every shop in the great 
bazar in Teheran closed, and between 
five and six thousand men, merchants, 
artisans and some priests, went into the 
English Legation and informed the act- 
ing Minister, who was away at his coun- 
try seat, that they were there to remain 
until the English Government took up 
their case with the Persian Government. 
Fortunately the grounds are large, but at 
best great damage must be done to the 
beautiful gardens by the five thousand 
and more men camping on them. A 
short time ago these people would have 
gone to the Russian Legation, but to- 
day it is past by and forgotten, while 
the streets surrounding the British Lega- 
tion are filled with crowds, who do not 
hesitate to say that England can have 
the country if she wants it. The whole 
city seems to be on a strike. Only the 
mails, butcher and baker have not been 
interfered with. A half-ton of bread 
daily is required to feed those within the 
Legation compound. All day long the 
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Koran is read and Allah is appealed to 
for help. A long-suffering and down- 
trodden people have surprised the world 
by suddenly awakening. 

The grievances that these people have 
are not new, but it is new for them to 
come forward and present them. They 
demand that the Government shall ap- 
point a mejlis, or, in other words, a rep- 
resentative council, and thru this council 
the business and the ecclesiastical inter- 
ests shall have a voice in the affairs of 
state. Those with whom I have talked 
deny the charge that they want a par- 
liament elected by popular suffrage. 
They wisely say that Persia is not ready 
for that advanced step. They also de- 
mand freedom of speech and press, and 
that their priests sent by the Govern- 
ment to Kerbela and other places shall 
be allowed to return. They further de- 
mand that something be done to lower 
the price of bread and meat, and sug- 
gest as the first step toward this that 
there be less graft in public office. A 
great deal of the grain is bought up by 
the rich and held at famine prices. There 
being no railroads in Persia it is easy to 
get a corner on grain. 
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A few days ago, the officials under- 
took to arrest a Mohammedan priest, 
who did not hesitate to proclaim his 
political views, but who very unwisely, in 
his public remarks, attacked certain high 
officials instead of the system that made 
misgovernment possible. When the offi- 
cers came tc arrest him, his followers 
resisted the police and rescued him from 
them. The soldiers were then called in, 
and in the riot that followed a number of 
citizens were killed, among them a sayid. 
This greatly aroused the people, and the 
bloody shirt of the sayid was carried 
thru the. streets, but the Government, 
having matters well in hand, prevented 
further bloodshed. 

The bazars were then closed and the 
people adopted the plan of taking bast 
in the British Legation, a sort of passive 
resistance. What the immediate out- 
come will be no man can say, but that 
is hardly the great question with which 
the Government is brought face to face. 
Money and concessions, including a 
change in the Ministry, may pacify the 
leaders for a time, but the trouble is with 
the people, who are inquiring what has 
made other lands prosperous and happy. 























Crowds in Front of the British Legation. 


Mostly Servants of the Bastees Inside. 
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This general awakening thruout all Asia 
is a hopeful sign. The people in Persia 
have not had a worse government than 
many other Asiatic countries. Oppres- 
sion is less severe in Persia than in 


to the change of the whole system, 
ultimately. The natural resources of the 
country are not great, but they are as 
good as in many parts of some of our 
Western States. Indeed, the country 
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Artisans, merchants, priests, etc., numberin; 

English 

Asiatic Turkey, which may not be say- 
ing very much. The Shah is a man with 
the best intentions for his people, but he 
is hopelessly ill and unable to carry out 
many things that he desires for them. 
The outlook is hopeful because it looks 


over 5,000 entering British Legation seeking 
rotection. 


around Teheran is not unlike some parts 


of California. Under a good govern- 
ment and a limited mileage of railway, 
the country could be made to sustain a 
much larger population. It is a great 
thing that the people have awakened to 
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their opportunities. They have done well 
to put their case in the hands of the 
British. 

On the other hand, if for any reason 
England should fail to meet the expecta- 
tions of the people it may be as disas- 
trous to her Persian interests as was the 
failure of The Tobacco Monopoly. It is 
a wonderful opportunity that she is hav- 
ing. The question is, Will the Liberal 
Party seize it? The question is a far- 
reaching one, and there have come 
rumors from very reliable sources that 
even the Crown Prince, who lives in 
Tabriz, has failed to find in Russia the 
ally that he desires, and that he has 
turned to Britain to help him cut loose 
from his neighbor on the north. . 

If England fails, what then? Germany 
is on the ground, and if one can judge 
from appearances, she is here to stay. 
She has a fine property for her legation in 
town, and quite recently she purchased 
a fine tract of land in the nearby hills 
and erected thereon the finest and most 
elaborate country seat owned by any 
foreign government represented here. 
She has secured the control of the Per- 
sian Government Hospital, and has also 
secured a concession for a school where 
the German language is to be taught. 
Commercial agents are to be established 
thruout the country, and already the 
drug trade is in their hands. They have 
been insisting that a German doctor be 
appointed one of the court physicians. 
They will succeed with their plans if they 
are willing to loan the Persians the money 
they must have to bridge over the pres- 
ent crisis. Should they gain a strong 
footing here they could, with the Bag- 
dad railroad, prove a very formidable 
commercial rival to any Power seeking 
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the trade of the Mohammedan world. 
The bitter feeling existing between 
Turkey and Persia at this time.is going 
to make it hard for her to be the friend 
of both Powers at the same time. It 
may be, however, that the Kaiser thinks 
we are living in the last days of the em- 
pire, and he is going to be ready to meet 
these conditions. There were some les- 
sons taught by Morocco; possibly some 
understanding about Persia was reached 
of which the outside world is not ex- 
pected to know. 

While all this is going on, Russia can 
hardly be expected to sit idly by and see 
her immense commercial interests here 
swept from her. Some plan will be at- 
tempted toa regain her lost prestige and 
the first step will be to try to prevent the 
British Legation from meeting the ex- 
pectations of the people at this time. 
Russia’s hopes for political ascendancy 
in Persia are, since the ill-advised war 
with Japan, all in the future. With her 
large commercial interests here to pro- 
tect she can justly claim a voice in the 
settlement of affairs. It may turn out 
that she saw this storm coming, and the 
“friendly understanding concerning Per- 
sia,” announced a short time ago from 
St. Petersburg and London, was only a 
little game of diplomacy on her part to 
tie the hands of England and prevent 
another Egypt being established. I am 
quite sure that the British colony here 
are quite as much surprised at what has 
happened as anybody else. The fact that 
their Minister is in England would seem 
to indicate that they were caught nap- 
ping. It will be a great loss to Persia 
if her people are deprived of Britain’s 
help in their first endeavor to secure the 
reforms that are so badly needed here. 

TEHERAN, Persta. 


Messengers 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


“Your thoughts of me are like birds in my sky.”—Sipney Lanier. 


Tue tender thoughts you think of me 
Flutter like wings against my breast, 

As birds for which my heart shall be 
The waiting nest. 


I feel them in the air above 
Like the soft touch of living wings, 
And one, that bears your deepest love, 
Alights and sings. 


O, Birds, my Birds—I go my way, 
And by your flood of soundless song 
Thru the long spaces of the day 
My soul grows strong. 


Pawrucger, R. I. 





Some New Adjustments for Women 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D. 


[Our readers will remember a novel article we printed by Professor Patten some time 
ago entitled “Young Wives in Industry.” That article excited so much interest that we 
have asked Professor Patten to discuss some other phases of the woman question and 


he has done so in the following article. 


Pro fessor 


Patten holds the chair of Political 


Economy in the University of Pennsylvania and is the auther of many books on eco- 


nomics.—Ep1Tor. ] 


Y recent article on the social value 
M of married women in industry 
called forth a number of letters 
from women in evident alarm lest dis- 
cussion should expose the home-making 
class to dangerous modifications. The 
protests were surprising, because of the 
personal emotion in them, and because 
they were aimed at some subjective ter- 
ror wide of my mark. It had been far 
from my purpose to invade any field now 
visible in the social landscape; my in- 
tention was the simple one of pointing 
out how the formal sanction of the place 
married women are taking in work would 
not be a revolutionary step, but a helpful 
recognition that energy must transmute 
itself in order that the parts may remain 
pliant in the growing social organism. 

I pointed to the familiar parallelism 
between the women of a past era who 
succeeded in being well-homed by work- 
ing for their board, and the women of 
certain groups in this epoch, who will 
only succeed in housing themselves-prop- 
erly if they know how to work for 
wages. It was claimed that the evil of 
a growing celibate class would be re- 
duced if its youthful members, who are 
now intimidated by the heavy expenses 
of marriage, were encouraged by public 
opinion to pay its cost from a joint in- 
come earned by the production of com- 
modities. The services of the young 
wife would then be as clearly focussed as 
those of the pioneer bride of agricul- 
tural days when she undertook home and 
farm industries. Emphasis was laid 
upon the bad ethics of a situation in 
which new forces are ineffectively mar- 
shaled under standards which must in- 
duce deceit, waste and the jar of malad- 
justments between the ideals of rural 
America and the antipodal necessities of 
the tenement-house population. The in- 
creasing numbers of unmarried workers 
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tend to hold wages near the level of su)- 
sistence for single people, so that em- 
ployers will not be forced by lack of sup- 
ply to pay rates which will maintain fam- 
ilies. In conclusion it was suggested that 
the emerging civilization of the un- 
American factory and tenement world 
might be hastened more soundly by giv- 
ing it immediate access to air, light, good 
food and simple esthetics in the home 
than by removing the young wife from 
her paid work and returning her to the 
semi-idleness of a constricted dwelling 
already largely de-industrialized. A 
final tentative assumption fixed an in- 
come of $20 a week, earned by. the hus- 
band, as the level whereon the wife 
might profitably withdraw from indus- 
try ; she would have scope there to exer- 
cise judgment, and a decent opportunity 
to rear children without besetting fears. 
It was evident, however, that some 
women readers were affronted, shocked 
and confused. The discussion became, 
in some way, a personal affair, and they 
found in it a tacit criticism of the con- 
duct of their own lives which they coun- 
tered with the story of individual cir- 
cumstances and a_ half - contemptuous, 
half-satirical, query how they themselves 
could be molded to such a theory of 
function. They made a passionate de- 
fense of individual status, and in con- 
sequence failed to give the wider appli- 
cation to other times and classes than 
their own. This was due in part to the 
natural tendency to interpret a general 
tenet in terms of personal experience ; in 
part to the vague feeling that strange 
men have no right to intrude upon that 
which is withdrawn from world concern, 
as they instinctively regard their wifely 
and motherly relations to be; and in part 
to the clear sight of irreducible obstacles 
around which great numbers of contem- 
porary women can never find a way. 
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The situation itself gives abundant 
cause for such emotional and logical 
confusion; for while it may be theo- 
retically apparent that old modes of en- 
ergy cannot continue to do the new kinds 
of work, and while it is granted that im- 
perfect adaptations are already wasting 
valuable material in the form of the 
supported leisure woman, yet it is equally 
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rections, one of the’ roads to the impasse 
where they ended, and from which they 
impugned the aythor’s motives, good 
faith and knowledge. 

The field might be summarily cleared 
for discussion, however, by broadly fix- 
ing the economic distinctions between 
the three kinds of women in America. 
One is the leisure woman, who can pay 





Simon N. Patten. 


true that the direct application of the 
general fact to the typical instances cited 
by the stirred letter-writers brings forth 
blunder, misapprehension and _ fruitless 
discontent. There is added error, in fit- 
ting the advantages of paid work, which 
are manifest when applied to the women 
of one group, to those of quite a differ- 
ent economic order. But the critics 
failed to find in their own blurring of di- 


from some other person’s purse for the 
routine services of daily life; one is the 
hard - working mother of American de- 
scent moved by New England traditions ; 
and the third is the alien tenement 
dweller unable to conform to type or to 
create it, because the conditions which 
molded the old have gone, and the new 
are still amorphous. The surplus energy 
of the leisure woman of the past genera- 
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tion channeled her home; she moved 
about in it, her useless white apron a 
mark of established opulence, packing it 
with preserved foods and superfluous 
needlework. She exists everywhere to- 
day, but she has ceased to be the chief 
exponent of full-blooded vitality seeking 
a merely enjoyable outlet. The fancy 
apron is discarded as a badge of aris- 
tocracy ; and the pent strength of the lady 
which it symbolized turns to courses that 
flow away from the mechanical admin- 
istration of the home. In a more frank- 
ly physical and pleasure - seeking form, 
the currents of vigor give fresh dis- 
tinction to the wide-ranging, out-of-door 
“selfish” woman ; or they stimulate to the 
altruism of direct civic interests and 
those political occupations which have 
hitherto been assumed. by the Primrose 
women of English nobility. 

In America a spirit that may be called 
cosmopolitan, in contrast with that which 
exhausts itself within the four walls of 
home, animates the well-nourished, suc- 
cessful class. Housekeeping. must be- 
come a matter of wards and precincts if 
it is to satisfy the craving.for motion. 
The dominant woman is athletic, and 
seeks prestige in following sports like 
automobiling, golf, riding and walking; 
often she indulges in the half sentimental 
pleasures of handicrafts that belonged to 
medieval Italy or aboriginal Mexico, and 
the practice of asmild esthetics that re- 
lieves idle muscles. These women are 
highly co-ordinated, with a developed 
sense of beauty and an ability to perform 
fine and varied, but not heavy tasks. In- 
dustry, with today’s rude surroundings, 
opens no avenue to the exercise of their 
delicate and nervous powers; nor could 
the factory process reawaken their power- 
ful motives or redirect their primitive 
zest of life, now obscured by the sudden 
phenomena of leisure. Their new vehi- 
cles for ancient energies will be found in 
philanthropy, politics, municipal govern- 
ment, child saving—in that social work 
for the furtherance of which these women 
are so rapidly multiplying associations 
and clubs. 

The failure to consider this class quite 
apart from the second group is at the 
base of the general reluctance to grant 
that the admission of married women to 
industry is either ethical or practical, and 


it serves also to explain the particular 
rancor which induced the letter writers 
variously to sign themselves “A Leisure 
Woman” with five children, or other 
clinching duties sarcastically itemized in 
a note of chailenge. They plainly be- 
longed, however, to the large majority 
of middle-aged and elderly wives and 
mothers of families striving to maintain 
American standards on incomes bounded 
loosely by $900 and $1,500; who con- 
tinue to be regarded, from the vantage of 
numbers and the sanction of tradition, as 
the embodiment of the genius of home, 
altho they have a lessening influence 
upon the affairs of the republic. They 
cherish as ardently as the pioneer village 
woman who was nurse, seamstress, mid- 
wife, garden maker and watcher with the 
dead, the conviction that their spiritual 
values to their dependents lie in service- 
altruism. The end they seek is the influ- 
ence for good which they may acquire 
over husband and children by perform- 
ing with their own hands—which are at 
the same time both dedicated and ama- 
teur—the unsalaried functions of cook, 
Jaundress and dressmaker. These home- 
maker’s tasks have been coincident so 
long with the woman’s exercise of spir- 
itual authority that she cherishes them as 
the very medium of it, without which it 
could not be made potent. The wife 
trembles to grant that.she practices her 
service-altruism for the sake of the con- 
crete product it brings forth ; whether she 
is producer, consumer or distributor of 
goods is of small moment to her even 
when she becomes too burdened and be- 
wildered by the inert mass of her product 
to hold aloft its symbol. Yet she recon- 
ciles herself afresh to ill-conditioned work 
for the sake of its high mission, and re- 
joices that her willingness to sacrifice 
herself without complaint or query will 
benefit her family more truly than could 
her administration of income earned by 
specialized and more expert labor. 

The contrast between income-altruism 
and service-altruism can mean little, how- 
ever, to the middle-aged mother of the 
present, for*her situation robs it of its 
pith; her lot is irrevocably fixed in the 
field bounded by the latter, and she can- 
not rearrange her activities, even if she 
should conceive that her income-values 
might exceed her sacrifice utility. “Here 
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am I, placed so and so; what can you do 
about it?” she seems to say, with an 
angry loyalty to her estate. One can do 
nothing. Her influence must continue to 
be .won in ways. so painfully laborious 
that they entail self-subordination and 
destroy self-expression. She must be 
cheered to continue, in the face of the 
truth that her kind of home building be- 
comes less and less effective’ when it is 
compared with efficiency in other depart- 
ments of world’s work. As agencies out- 
side her home begin to do her work bet- 
ter than she can, her methods, in the 
natural course of events, become obsolete, 
and she struggles for her successes with 
tools which command less respect from 
her group than they did when their use 
impressed husband and children with her 
competence and mastery of resource. 
Thru her working years she must appar- 
ently continue to be “tired and miser- 
able,” as many of the letter-writers ad- 
mitted themselves chronically to be. In 
a word, she is good, unflagging, ideal- 
istic, maintaining the influence that is her 
highest aspiration with increasing disad- 
vantages from which it is well nigh im- 
possible to disentangle any given indi- 
vidual, 

Her affairs are frequently complicated 
further by her husband, who is likely to 
belong to the class that pours forth enor- 
mous numbers of half equipped, half 
energized men. Her typical mate is of 
the economic rank between those of the 
day laborer and the business man of 
initiative and independent movement— 
the grade recruited with clerks, stenog- 
raphers and salesmen — indifferently 
trained, perfunctory people, absent-mind- 
edly following routine ways. Task for 
task, they are inferior to their wives, for 
they do not steadily care to maintain 
high traditions, to gauge themselves at 
the last notch of their engine. They are 
slovenly when neatness would increase 
their value, and wastefully careless in 
execution when precision would follow 
concentration of thought. Industrial 
shiftlessness condemns the wife to a 
hopeless round of harder work than the 
man will ever do. 

It may have been such a pair who 


despatched a letter written by the wife 


in a firm, smooth hand, soundly taking 
me to task for advocating a course which 
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apparently necessitated leaving the 
breakfast dishes unwashed for some 
homes, serving cold lunches to the chil- 
dren, and “supplementing a _ college 
course with factory work.” A man who 
would suggest these possibilities must be, 
she concluded, not only an absolute igno- 
ramus upon the subject of women’s du- 
ties, but a woman-hater as well. En- 
ergy, anger and a first-hand knowledge 
of hard work breathed from her pages, 
but she signed herself “A Leisure 
Woman.” Beneath her clear, character- 
ful signature was written in a vague and 
crooked chirography: “I agree with the | 
opinion of A Leisure Woman. A Hard- 
working Man.” Nevertheless we sus- 
pect that not the least of the adverse cir- 
cumstances binding this explicit person 
to a static lot is her corroboratory hus- 
band. 

We cannot answer the detailed ques- 
tions of the woman who may be called 
one of the closed records of her times; 
but it is possible to plant within her mind 
the idea that the necessity of income in 
establishing a capacious, expansive home 
will loom larger in her daughter’s life 
than it has in her own. The dynamic im- 
pulse of the family centers about the 
children; and when it is shown to the 
mother that service -altruism will not 
command light, air and pure water, the 
new cost of which has deprived many 
homes of them, she will concede that se- 
curing them by one means, when an- 
other fails, is a wife and mother func- 
tion. An advance is made if the “old- 
fashioned mother” will project her 
daughter into the future: a genuine edu- 
cational success is registered when she 
is willing that the parallel ideals of ser- 
vice-altruism and income-altruism should 
be presented to her girl’s mind as equal- 
ly dignified and admirable phases of en- 
deavor. It is bare justice to the young 
woman born into this era of open doors, 
of franchises, of industry eased by the 
public vigilance over human rights, to 
be given an opportunity to measure the 
values to her group of the two courses. 
It should be an experiment in ethics to 
guide her when her marriage has made 
her the nucleus of a new family. 

Will the daughter of a $1,200 clerk 
carry the family standard farther for- 
ward if she helps her mother with the 
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washing and cooking, or if she earns $5 
a week, and what will be the differing ef- 
fects upon her character? At the end 
of six months which essay will have 
netted the greatest general satisfaction? 
Diverse considerations, separated points 
of view, will make the judgment diffi- 
cult; but all education is an affair of in- 
determinate quantities, and the manual 
training of the public school, or the busi- 
ness course of the university boy, is no 
more susceptible of exact estimate than 
are the comparative benefits of a year di- 
vided experimentally between domestic 
and industrial practices. As some par- 
ents latterly are giving freedom of choice 
among religious denominations to their 
maturing children, so might others rear 
their daughters with the option of in- 
come or of service-altruism. Within the 
framework of a judgment thus built to 
hold riper years, the married woman at 
least will be released from the fears of 
unwomanly conduct in the exercise of 
wifely and motherly love. , 

There are, in fact, a large number of 
girls who are now working in factories 
and giving their pay envelopes to their 
mothers without raising the issue of their 
own prior rights therein; but the vital 
point of difference between this general 
course among the girls of the patriarchal 
tradition—like the, Jews—and the educa- 
tional idea, is that the girl ceases to do 
industrial work when she marries, as un- 
questioningly as she gave her income to 
her parents to the very eve of her wed- 
ding. It does not occur to her that she 
can cross the bridge and follow the 
usages of one set of obligations into an- 
other country, the general features of 
which are not at first markedly different 
from those she left. Custom, on the one 
hand, gives her excellent standing as an 
unmarried producer who forfeits there- 
by none of the sacred family bonds, be- 
cause necessity of livelihood, convenience 
and the obvious rewards have wrought 
out a course of action suitable to the in- 
dustrial circumstance of the day; but, on 
the other hand, custom, molded by totally 
unlike conditions of yesterday, becomes 
all at once potent to arrest this evolution 
by artificial and extraneous means. The 
daughter of a man who earns $10 a week 
may help him with the commodity. he 
needs most—money ; she is, in fact, ex- 
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pected to help him, and is thought a 
trifler if she shirks; but the bride of « 
man who earns $10 must cease to for- 
ward him in the same way. The wome: 
actually so placed are overcoming obsta- 
cles with the cordial appreciation of their 
neighbors and without loosening any oi 
the powerful and beautiful ties formed 
by centuries of family tradition. It may 
be safe to say, moreover, that the family 
organization of such a group is subjecte:| 
to less strain than that in which the un- 
specializing mother tries to maintain her 
daughters as non-productive consumers. 

The over-developed altruist repeats her 
familiar abnegations of self: “I want my 
girls to have a good time while they are 
young,” and “They will never have an- 
other chance to enjoy themselves, so | 
intend they shall do it now.” She toils, 
therefore, at the tasks which, by impli- 
cation, become drudgeries to be evaded 
until marriage compels them. Sequences 
are broken, and in the end insidious dif- 
ferences of motives arise, germinating 
unhappiness. A girl in an lowa -village, 
twenty years ago, was “shielded” from 
formal occupations by such a mother. In 
lieu of it she neither handled money nor 
exercised judgment in determining the 
flow of income for family ends. Her up- 
bringing was but the amiable expression 
of a mother’s half-conscious revolt, end- 
ing badly when the moment of the 
daughter’s constructive activity ap- 
proached. After two years of her own 
married life, she reproached her mother 
for a course that had placed her, too, in 
the bottomless plight. The older woman 
was deeply grieved at the ingratitude 
which forgot her own weary excesses in 
toil, and the breach was long in closing. 
The futility of sacrifice which does not 
undermine the causes that produced it, is 
evident in this commonplace incident, as 
well as the fact that the moral education 
of the girl was subordinated to the over- 
moralization of the mother. 

An ethical training with core and pur- 
pose must take cognizance of tomorrow’s 
outlook, and project the girl’s course 
there instead of tracing it by yesterday’s 
record; and she may be taught to be as 
nobly unselfish in the devotion of her 
earnings to the family progress as she 
has been in the consecration of her hands. 
With the idea of ampler comforts and 
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culture as fundamental necessities in the 
home—not to be offset by extra house- 
hold labor by the wife—women will be 
less likely than they are at present to 
submit to low levels by marrying ineffi- 
cient men. She will demand of her mate 
the competence that gives access to the 
lavish resources of the world, for she will 
perceive that the successive divisions of 
labor in society make it less and less 
worth while for her to help by rendering 
varied services in kind. 

The first class of women defined here 
is being molded by a certain dynamics— 
a force that ranges forward toward 
emerging goals; the second is held by a 
static power—more static than that which 
has long enveloped the poor below, for it 
is immobilized both by its conditions and 
its principles of being; it is in the third 
class that the old idea! lies, because its 
roots were left in Europe, and it is there 
also that new conditions are inchoate be- 
cause they are the ferment of economic 
changes. The wage earner, rigidly en- 
vironed by factory and tenement walls, is 
ripe and plastic material for extra-class 
influences to work upon. The youthful 
foreigner is not only less tenacious of 
ideas than the rooted middle-class man, 
but he can be lifted more rapidly by the 
revolutionary productive processes of 
which he is the essential tool. Should he 
be molded to the customs of the distrib- 
uting classes above him, which are in 
turn imitative of the aristocracies, and 
must his wife conform to the sacred tra- 
ditions of the Pilgrim mothers in order 
to be virtuous and profitable? There is 
a matter-of-course opinion that the new 
American ought to be governed by a code 
she does not understand, and that it is 
possible for her to live as productively in 
a three-room flat as the Puritan lived in 
a cabin. What exits of energy has she 
there? Mechanisms are closing those of 
household labor, unless she makes her- 
self active by failing to use them; public 
education and organized recreation are 
taking away her children. It is true that 
she performs her home-making tasks 
with deplorable inefficiency and time- 
devouring lack of system, but when she 
has been taught to do them well she will 
have more hours, more strength and more 
intelligence for twentieth century exer- 
tions, 
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One of the critical letters referred to 
the danger of hasty breakfasts and deli- 
catessen foods if married women should 
“leave home.” The writer does not know 
that poverty has prevented the general 
custom of gathering about a spread table, 
and that the immigrant’s breakfast is a 
bowl full of poor tea or coffee, with bread 
and briny fish or oily stew. The Amer- 
ican breakfast of hot breads, meat and 
potatoes is one which the industrialist 
would not adopt if he could afford it, It 
is too laboriously prepared. At an in- 
creased cost over the present it is pos- 
sible, however, to establish a standard 
meal of prepared cereals and a variety of 
factory cooked foods which would be a 
gain for the consumer. Yet that advance 
is slight in comparison with the recent 
proposals of boards of education to feed 
school children by skilled processes, at a 
minimum price. It will be difficult in- 
deed for the individual mother to serve 
her children as adequately in the tene- 
ment as the socialized school can in its 
sanitary restaurant. 

We cannot turn toward the past. The 
tenement pioneer will not make her chil- 
dren’s clothes, cr nurse them in illness, or 
play with them in their kindergarten years, 
or direct their leisure and their mental 
unfolding; nor would we reinvest her 
with these functions—the American city 
performs them with facility incomparably 
greater than her own. If she was a skil- 
ful craftsman in Europe, as is frequently 
the case, it is unlikely that she can be- 
queath her art to her children here. A 
rarely fortunate circumstance may enable 
her to, but the total gain from her in- 
struction is not commensurate with the 
impressive results obtained, for instance, 
last summer by. the vacation schools of 
Chicago. The mother cannot give such 
brilliant, solid training; she can earn it 
for them by repaying to society the cost 
of the child in the hospital, where he can 
be most safely born; in the day nursery, 
where he can be wisely fed ; in the kinder- 
garten, where bis hands are most scien- 
tifically directed, and so on to the upper 
grades of education, for which we no 
longer hold the mother directly respon- 
sible. 

As she exists in this generation, two 
courses of constructive activity are open 
to her whereby she can render a slight 
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return for these services. They are the 
sweat shop and the factory, thru whose 
doors she is pouring without intelligible 
directions and that protection for the lack 
of which she works almost as badly there 
as she does at home, paying a heavy price 
in vitality and morale. In the sweat shop 
she is shamefully exploited; in the fac- 
tory she is overworked for the want of 
organization and a social principle. But 
none of the raw and glaring evils about 
her is yet classed with those time-hon- 
ored, respected maladjustments from 
which we argue that nobility of character 
is to be extracted. The novel pains of 
these spring from a faulty transition to 
new forms rather than from the decay of 
the old, and they may be immediately 
eased by social supervision over the rights 
of the industrially weak. The manufac- 
ture of goods at home, if it ever bene- 
fited any but the exploiting manufac- 
turers, ought now to be abolished on the 
charge that by its nature it must en- 
croach upon the light, air and space of 
home, and that control of leisure which 
it is the very purpose of the woman to 
secure as the return for her work. Home 
labor is sweat-shop labor. It defeats the 
end of the woman’s work and robs it of 
reward, becoming a dangerous and dis- 
integrating form thru which a higher 
standard of living cannot be attained. 
She must move into the factory—the 
factory regarded as a public utility and 
regulated for the general welfare as the 
streets are cleaned for the city’s health- 
fulness. The industrial plant governed 
- by law—which shall tend toward greater 
strictness—is the first and most broadly, 
inclusive means of co-ordinating the ele- 
mentary economic virtues in adult men 
and women. Drill in the habits of order, 
punctuality and cleanliness brings them 
forth ultimately as acquired qualities that 
result in a crude homogeneity, a rough 
approximation to type. Finally, the large 
group becomes standardized by the ex- 
tension of the simple, primary virtues to 
the home life and their practice in the 
community. It is the immediate and 
practicable duty of social morality to su- 
pervise the areas of production, to fed- 
eralize them if need be, to bulwark the 
citizens of an industrial republic. Radi- 
cal provisions will undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to safeguard the hard-won rights of 


the swelling numbers of women in fac- 
tories, but fresh protection to any class 
is customarily decried as dangerous with- 
out proving so. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley has -admirably 
discussed the new universal “right to 
leisure,” but I would go further and ex- 
tend it especially to the married woman. 
Her leisure must be even more carefully 
preserved than that of men, by processes 
of exclusion like those which surround 
the school child licensed to work for a 
few hours a day. We should clearly rec- 
ognize that her home periods must be as 
long as those of her children, longer 
than her husband’s, and that she must 
have a store of energy left with which 
to accomplish her home duties. The im- 
portance of her leisure, after she has at- 
tained a quota of managerial ability, is 
second only to that of the child, for 
morality is made by the right use of non- 
working time more effectively than by 
the narrow routine of toil. The woman 
as producer in her home has only disor- 
ganized the leisure of her trade; as out- 
side producer she will do much toward 
organizing it, because her presence will 
hasten society’s recognition of its in- 
herent right to fix the hours of factory 
work by legislative enactment. Mrs. 
Kelley has drawn a list of minimum re- 
quirements that should be the basis of a 
national labor law. Some one else 
should outline on as sound an economic 
basis, a structure wherein women may 
utilize themselves under guarantees of 
liberty and health. The factory day and 
the school day ought to be coincident, the 
number of working days should be less 
than that of men, and, in general, their 
peculiar functions in nature should be as 
accurately observed in the broad field of 
production as are the aptitudes of the hu- 
man hand in determining the shape of a 
machine designed for a particular cor- 
ner of it. 

The removal of children from industry 
and the protection of women at work are 
both methods of raising their planes of 
citizenship and of preserving the threat- 
ened home by a series of adjustments. 
It is not possible to adapt a ‘stalwart, 
surging civilization like ours to any in- 
stitution ; if the institution does not fol- 
low it must disappear. The home ideal 
of the tenement wage-earner cries alone 
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for rehabilitation, the exigencies of men 
having blurred and dimmed it. Yet, like 
the concept of liberty, realized thru a 
body of law fixing the political rights of 
the citizen as voter, the concept of home 
may be made expressive thru a code de- 
fining the industrial rights of the citizen 
as worker. Public opinion alone is 
necessary to secure a charter for the 
feeblest producer ; neither the divine pre- 
rogative of kings nor the “individual lib- 
erty of private contract” between a cor- 
poration and an illiterate Slav woman 
can stand against a mobilized public 
opinion cohering into law. 

A change of function naturally accom- 
panies an extension of franchise either to 
the political man or the industrial 
woman. The latter may effect a simple 


co-operation in housework with her 
neighbor in the next flat, or a few fam- 
ilies may gravitate into a labor-saving al- 
liance which will free more members for 
alternative occupations. The administra- 
tive unit is not likely much longer to re- 
main one woman to one tub and one 
cookstove. However that may prove to 
be, public opinion must be pliant to the 
truths that the peasant woman of the 
hills feels herself poorly homed in the 
city tenement, and that her instrument of 
renovation is not her ancient distaff or 
hoe or a sole service in kind, but paid 
labor, specialized, socialized, and an in- 
tegral part of the evolving civilization of 
the machine tender—the basal and prim- 
itive type upon which at present indus- 
trial America depends. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


My Fight Against the Ring 


BY WILLIAM W. ROSE 


[The following article gives in his own words the narrative of the events by which the 
Mayor of Kansas City, Kans., was twice deposed from his office by the Supreme Court of 
the State. Last week, just after this article was mailed us, Mayor Rose resigned his office 
and the contempt proceedings against him will be dropt.—Ebprror.] 


ing eleven square miles of terri- 

tory and ninety thousand people, 
is the metropolis of the State of Kansas 
and the seventh city in the United States 
in importance as a maunfacturing cen- 
ter. The principal industry is that of 
meat packing, in which it is second only 
to Chicago. 

Kansas City, Kansas, is separated 
from Kansas City, Missouri, only by the 
imaginary State line. The envy, jeal- 
ousy and hatred of a powerful Kansas 
City,. Missouri, newspaper at our threat- 
ening commercial supremacy, together 
with the desire for revenge on Kansas 
City, Missouri, brewers, has been a pro- 
lific source of the difficulties encountered 
in our attempts at local betterments. 

Altho Kansas is most prolific of the 
cereal products that enter into the manu- 
facture of stimulating beverages of any 
State in the Union, yet we maintain a 


K ANSAS CITY, Kansas, compris- 


prohibitory liquor law (a constitutional 
amendment) to prevent the manufac- 
ture and sale of the finished product, the 
raw material for which is its staple agri- 
cultural production. The result is that 
brewers and distillers in adjoining States 
are anxious to perpetuate the prohibitory 
law to prevent competition within the 
State ; and thus is built up what is known 
as “the rum power in politics.” 

The Prohibitory Law was passed in 
Kansas in 1880 by a majority of eight 
thousand votes, altho there were twenty- 
four thousand votes cast for the Presi- 
dent that year that did not vote at all on 
the prohibition amendment. With the 
exception of one or two spasmodic spurts 
at the instance of those who thoughtless- 
ly think it a province of government to 
make men good, there has been little or 
no effort to enforce the prohibitory law 
in this or any other city of the State. 

For years our city has been growing 
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at an exceedingly rapid rate, and the 
system. of fining saloons periodically 
(ostensibly in compliance with a city 
pr rene was a fixed policy for a pe- 
riod of twenty-five years previous to my 
election, but the methods by which the 
prohibitory law was evaded were well 
designed and richly sufficient to admit 
of corruption. The fines imposed for 
violating City Ordinance No. 5773 (a 
measure constructed with the express 
purpose of affording a means of evading 
instead of enforcing the State law) were 
collected at irregular intervals in such a 
way that no one, except the Chief of 
Police, or a trusted lieutenant, knew just 
when a saloon may have opened nor 
when it closed. This, of course, gave an 
opportunity to favor some at the expense 
of others, and my administration imme- 
diately established the system of obliging 
all forfeitures of bonds (or fines) to be 
paid on the same day and allowing de- 
linquents but three days’ grace ; thus each 
month the police judge’s record would 
show the exact number in operation and 
paying fines. The public could thus 
know the number operating, and in this 
way the possibility of favoritism and the 
corruption inseparable from it was pre- 
vented; grafting was thus eliminated 
from the department, and the revenues 
were materially increased. 

The following is the record of my of- 
ficial career : 

1905. 

April 4th—Elected Mayor of Kansas City, 

Kan. 


April 12th—Assumed duties of office. 
Sept. 26th—Served with notice of ouster 


proceedings instituted inst me because I 
failed to enforce the anti-liquor law. 
I 


April 3d—Resigned from office of Mayor. 

April 6th—Supreme Court of State issued 
judgment ousting me. 

April 12—Renominated to fill my own un- 
expired term. 


own «A peo second campaign. 
ay 8th—Elected on “wide open” ticket. 

May 11th—Took seat as Mayor. 

May 14th—Cited for contempt of State Su- 
preme Court. 

July 6th—State Supreme Court a _ second 
time ordered me to quit the office and fined me 
$1,000 for contempt. 

July oth—United States Supreme Court 
granted writ of error and stay of execution. 

July 20th—Second contempt proceeding be- 
gun against me, set for October 3d. 


Readers must bear in mind that my re- 
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election, with a State Supreme Court 
judgment of ouster hanging over me, by 
a majority of sixteen hundred in a total 
vote of twelve thousand four hundred is 
proof positive that the prohibitory law 
cannot be enforced permanently in this 
city except by military power and in op- 
position to popular will, the basic princi- 
ple of all law. I have assumed, with the 
authority vested in me by the people of 
Kansas City, Kansas, that home rule 
with administrative repression of the 
liquor traffic is preferable to State pro- 
hibition unsupported by local sentiment; 
in other words, the problem is not what 
we should do, but what we can do under 
the law. I recognize that it is not the 
prerogative of a Mayor to determine 
what laws are good or bad, but having 
lived in this city during two former 
crusades, at a time when the police de- 
partment was under the direction of 
State instead of city authorities, and with 
a full knowledge and recollection of the 
result, I do not believe that the prohib- 
itory law can be enforced when the ma- 
jority of people do not want it enforced. 
All attempts to enforce it here, and in 
other cities of the State have proved 
worse than folly. Shall we overlook and 
ignore entirely the experience and les- 
sons of the past? 

In common with Tom L. Johnson, 
Mayor of Cleveland, O., I believe the 
policy of administrative restraint is 
preferable to any other known means of 
handling vice. I do not claim that it is 
not subject to abuse, but that this 
method admits of less corrupting influ- 
ence than official sufferance which is ut- 
terly demoralizing, or attempted sup- 
pression, the results of which are little 
if any more successful. 

On assuming the managenient of our 
city affairs we applied this policy of re- 
pression, and the fact remains that open 
gambling, policy, games and slot ma- 
chines have been abolished in this city, 
in a way hitherto unknown; and if there 
are any poker games conducted it is in 
close secrecy. No money is paid or col- 
lected from any such source to the ad- 
ministration nor will there be. There- 
fore, there is no basis for corruption and 
there are no favorites nor privileges for 
distribution. There were over six hun- 
dred slot machines in operation here dur- 
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ing the previous administration. These 
ceased to operate April 15th, 1905. Pol- 
icy wheels have been destroyed by the 
police department; wine rooms in sa- 
loons have been abolished; dance halls 
connected with saloons have been forced 
to close either one or the other, and in 
some instances both, and there are no 
such combinations now. 


A comparison of conditions in this city 
with those of others of equal or even less 
population, within or outside this State, 
will prove this city to be a paragon of 


perfection. 


Realizing, as I do, that a greater de- 


gree of industrial freedom must exist be- 


ore the lesser evils that afflict our body 
politic can be eliminated, I have refused 














William W. Rose. 


This city has always been remarkably 
free from disorderly houses, and we have 
not had much of this evil to contend 
with; but such places as have needed 
surveillance have been subjected to a 
wholesome discipline. With one excep- 
tion Kansas City, Kansas, is enjoying to- 
day a freedom from vice and law-break- 
ing it never knew before, and but for the 
prohibitory law there would be no ex- 
ception. 


to be diverted from my purpose and ef- 
fort to solve some of the weightier prob- 
lems of city affairs, since these also em- 
brace a solution of the lesser. 

I was elected on a platform of pure wa- 
ter, cheap gas, no graft and the public 
ownership of public utilities. A great 
and powerful water company is seeking 
a renewal of its franchise. It is my pur- 
pose to, accomplish city ownership of the 
water plant without additional taxes to 
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the already overburdened taxpayers. 
We now have natural gas at twenty- 
five cents per thousand, and less for 
manufacturing purposes. 

Our assessed valuation of property has 
been raised from $52,000,000 last year to 
$65,000,000 this year, and the corpora- 
tions will pay more nearly their fair share 
of the public expense, and those who crit- 
icise this administration must admit that 
in point of honesty and efficiency it is a 
success, 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
trade and business of this city would suf- 
fer to the extent of $2,000,000 per annum 
by the continuation of the agitation of the 
liquor question, and that Kansas City, 
Mo., would profit by that much increase 
of business, and that the general fund 
out of which the current running ex- 
penses of the city are paid will be cur- 
tailed $100,000. The tax rate on a twen- 
ty-five per cent. valuation is six per cent., 
and the general fund is limited to a six- 


mill levy, while the running expenses of 
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the city is $225,000 per year. The six- 
mill levy, $78,000, augmented by police 
court fines, occupation and dog taxes, 
constitutes the general fund and will not 
aggregate $112,000, while the city is en- 
joined from exceeding its general fund, 
yet must pay $225,000 of running cx- 
penses with $112,000 without violating a 
court injunction or the prohibitory law. 

A pretty hard proposition to handle 
and not get into difficulties, but there is 
more civic pride and genuine public in- 
terest in the affairs of our city than ever 
existed before, and I am sure that the ul- 
timate outcome of the turmoil thru which 
we are passing must culminate in a deep 
and earnest consideration of our own ma- 
terial and ethical welfare. 

What may happen to myself can make - 
but little difference. If the end is as [| 
hope it will be I shall be compensated for 
the enemies I have made; let the record 
read: “He tried to do something for 
those who work for a living and did his 
best.” 


Kansas City, Kansas. 


A Most Encouraging Convention 
BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL oF THE TUSKEGEE NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


F I were asked to name what, in my 
opinion, was the most interesting 


and encouraging body of negroes» 


that I have seen assembled in the last 
twenty years, I think I should be tempted 
strongly to name the National Negro 
Bankers’ Association, which held its first 
meeting in Atlanta a few days ago, in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Negro Business League. 
I confess that I had never expected to 
live to see the day when such a strong, 
stable, intelligent body of men represent- 
ing what these men do, should assemble 
in our Southern States. At the meeting 
referred to there were present fourteen 
bank officials, most of them being either 
the cashiers or the presidents of negro 
banks. 

The growth of the negro in commercial 


and business directions is indicated by 


the growth of banks under the control of 
negroes. It will surprise, I think, the 
most of your readers to note the rapidity 
with which these banks have increased. 
So far as I can get the facts, fifteen years 
ago there were only two banks in Amer- 
ica under the control of negroes—one in 
Richmond, Va., and one in Birmingham, 
Ala. At the present time there are thirty- 
one banks operated and controlled by 
negroes, and others are being organized 
each year. 

There have been very few failures of 
negro banks; in fact, I only know of the 
failure of one. 

Up until our last meeting, the bankers 
had been meeting in connection with the 
regular session of the National Negro 
Business League. This year it was 
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thought advisable that, while retaining 
their membership in the National Negro 
Business League, they should have a sep- 
arate Organization within the League, 
which_was readily consented to. 

An entire session of the League meet- 
ing was devoted to hearing reports from 
these bank officials, and I wish that every 
white man in America, especially those 
that doubt the capacity and honesty of the 
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all of them have been organized since 
Governor Vardaman became Governor. 
Your readers will likely recall the stir 
that was created some months ago be- 
cause President Roosevelt sought to re- 
tain a colored woman, Mrs. Minnie Cox, 
as postmistress at Indianola, Miss. So 
much disturbance was created that the 
President finally closed the post office and 
Mrs. Cox withdrew from the office. In 














First Session of the National Negro Bankers’ Association, held in connection with the National Negro 
Business League, Atlanta, Ga, August 30th, 1906. 


negro, might have been present to have 
heard these simple, strong statements, de- 
scribing the struggles and successes of 
these men, who, in many cases, had 
worked themselves up from slavery and 
poverty to the point where they were 
either presidents or cashiers or directors 
in a negro bank. 

Of the thirty-one banks, fourteen were 
represented at the Atlanta meeting. It 
may sound strange, but nevertheless it is 
true, that eleven of these banks are in 
the State of Mississippi, and practically 


the meantime, her husband, Mr.. W. W. 
Cox, was a railway postal clerk. Because 
of the disturbance Mr. Cox later gave up 
his position on the railroad, and for a 
while both of them lived out of Indianola. 
Some months ago, however, Mr. Cox de- 
termined to open a negro bank in Indi- 
anola, and I can indicate the progress 
and success of this bank in no better 
manner than to quote the following sen- 
tences which have just come to me from 
a reliable business man in Mississippi: 
“Now with reference to Mr. W. W. Cox, of 
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Indianola, Miss., I beg to advise that no man 
of color is as highly regarded and respected 
by the white people of his town and county 
as he. It is true that he organized and is 
cashier of the Delta Penny Savings Bank, 
domiciled there. I visited Indianola during 
the spring of 1905 and was very much. sur- 
prised to note the esteem in which he was held 
by the bankers and business men (white) of 
that place. He is a good, clean man and above 
the average in intelligence, and. knows how to 
handle the typical southern white man. In 
the last statement furnished by his bank to the 
State Auditor, his bank showed total resources 
of $46,000. He owns and lives in one of the 
best resident houses in Indianola, regardless 
of race, and located in a part of the town 
where other colored men seem to be not de- 
sired.” ’ 

Not only this, a bank has recently been 
organized in Greenwood, Governor Var- 
daman’s own home. In telling about 
their experiences and struggles; in near- 
ly every case these men gave examples 
of how the white bank officials in their 
communities had been of service to them 
and worked in hearty co-operation with 
them. The president of the bank in 
Birmingham, Ala., told how, when his 
bank building burned some months ago, 
two of the white banks, without any 
suggestion on his part, fearing that the 
safe could not be opened in time for 
business next morning, sent messages to 
the effect that if cash was wanted with 
which to begin business, the colored 
banker had only to call on the white 
bankers for assistance. 

I think it will be of further interest to 


note that one of the directors of the bank 
in Mound Bayou, Miss., at one time was 
a slave of Jefferson Davis, and at the 
present time Mrs. Davis, the widow of 
the former President of the Soythern 
Confederacy, looks upon him as being 
one of the most faithful of men. 

In closing his address, the president 
of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank in Jackson, Miss., called attention 
to the fact that it was the habit about 
forty years ago in Mississippi for white 
people to use slaves as security when bor- 
rowing money from a bank, and at the 
present time in Mississippi this property 
which was once used as security is now 
itself engaged in the banking business. 

I think without exception it was re- 
ported that each one of these banks had 
a few white depositors, and each one re- 
ported that they had white borrowers 
also. 


It was also interesting and encourag- | 


ing to hear the evidence that these bank- 
ers gave in the direction of showing that 
the colored people are learning to save 
their nickels and dimes as well as dol- 
lars in a larger degree where these banks 
are located. Further than that, the ex- 
istence of these banks shows that the col- 
ored people have an increasing degree of 
confidence in members of their own race 
in the direction of trusting them in 
financial matters. 


Tusxecee, ALA. 
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Time’s Light-Keepers 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


Ou, let it not in any port be said 
By watchful pilots that some light of thine 
Failed on a certain stormy night to shine 


Beside the harbor head. 


Life’s seamen, by whatever coasts they fare, 
Call out to one another, passing by: 
“Trim, trim the lamps, raise every beacon 


high— 


There are no lights to spare.” 


AssBury Grove, Mass. 
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One Community Where Christianity 
Is Practiced 


BY W. D. P. BLISS 


AvutHor or “THe Encycioprepia or Sociat Rerorm,” Etc. 


E only know. one community in 
\W the world where, in any large 
way and to any large degree. 

Christ’s will is much more than talked 
about—where it is actually done. There 
are, indeed, scattered thru the modern 
world, devoted Christlike lives, but we 
only know one community where for the 
whole community, for thousands of asso- 
ciated lives forming together one great 
family, Christ’slawis the supreme law and 
His commands the daily actual deed. This 
is the marvelous colony, or group of col- 
onies, which has grown up on the out- 
skirts of Bielefeld, in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, under the wise care of Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh. Here the .Golden Rule 
is literally followed and the rule of gold 
not followed. The colony even seems to 
violate every accepted dictum of this 


world’s wisdom, and yet beyond all 
question is now, and has been ever since 
its start, now nearly forty years ago, a 


marked and an assured success. If one 
should undertake to establish a colony 
and should begin by inviting to it the un- 
fortunate, the incapable, the illiterate, the 
poor, the destitute, the inebriate, the de- 
bauchee, the feeble-minded, the idiotic, 
the epileptic, the paralytic—if he should 
do this without capital and without back- 
ing of financial responsibility, he might 
be following the litera} teachings of 
Christ; he could not be accused of fol- 
lowing the first principle of ordinary pru- 
dence. Yet this is what was done and is 
still being done, day after day, month 
after month, year after year, in this 
unique community, and with the most re- 
markable results. The claim of being in 
trouble is the one key that will unlock the 
doors of the community at Bielefeld, and 
with that key one is never turned away. 
“I never employ a man who has been un- 
fortunate,” the great Rothschild is said 
to have once given as the secret of his 
ea the opposite is the law at Biele- 
feld. 


The colony began with epileptics, tho 
now it embraces all classes of misfortune, 
bodily and otherwise. It was in 1867 
that a few Westphalian pastors and lay- 
men, following the example of Pasteur 
Bost at La Force, in Dordogne, France, 
met, and decided that the Church had a 
duty toward the epileptic. A single farm- 
house near Bielefeld was bought; a few 
epileptics came ; and the colony was called 
Ebenezer—‘“the stone of help.” It was 
the beginning. Two years later a home 
for deaconesses was planted close by to 
train workers, and was called Sarepta— 
“the place of purifying metal.” The 
names are important because they meant 
for the colony a christening grace of 
faith, of reliance upon God, of old-fash- 
ioned Bible trust. 

It was three years after this that there 
came to take charge of the growing plant 
—then having twenty-six epileptics—a 
German pastor and his wife, Pastor and 
Frau von Bodelschwingh, henceforth to 
be what they are still today, the very soul 
and life and genius of the place. 

They were but a pastor and his wife, and 
yet they were “vons,” each brought up 
in an aristocratic mansion in Berlin, and 
belonging to the highest in the land. Pas- 
tor von Bodelschwingh’s father was Min- 
ister of Finance and later Prime Minister 
of Prussia. The wife’s father was also 
in the Prussian Cabinet. The genius that 
these fathers applied to ruling Prussia 
the son and daughter applied to ordering 
the lives and home of twenty-six epilep- 
tics. The present colony is the result. 
It has affected and changed all Germany. 
tho Pastor and Frau Bodelschwingh 
would say that it was the result, not of 
their genius, but of faith, of walking with 
God. They call the colony Bethel—“the 
house of God.” 

Today instead of one building there 
are over one hundred and fifty. In place 
of epileptics alone, Bethel now receives 
every class of unfortunates. Its branches 
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and ramifications spread over all Ger- 
many, and even across the sea to other 
continents and other shores. The main 
branches of the colony, however, are five 
—The Home for Epileptics, or Bethel 
proper; Sarepta, the Mother House for 
training nurses; Nazareth, the Brother- 
hood for training deacons; Wilhelms- 
dorf, the colony for vagrants and the un- 
employed; the Workmen’s Home Asso- 
ciation, an organization for . providing 
homes of their own for the working 
classes of Germany. 

But these are by no means the only 
branches of the work. Among its one 
hundred and fifty buildings there is place 
for virtually any ili. Bethel has a large 
idiot colony, nearly one-third her inmates 
being among this class. It has two or- 
phanages called “The Good Shepherd” 
and Kinderheim, “the Children’s Home.” 
For inebriates there is the Friedrichs- 
hutte, “Frederick’s Cot,” named for the 
late German Emperor, and opened just 
after his demise. One remarkable spot 
on the colony grounds is the Eickhof, 
where wealthy voluntary patients, who 
have made shipwreck of life, thru drink 
or fast living, may come, and, among 
equals of their own class and surrounded 
by physical comforts, be compelled never- 
theless to labor with their own hands, and 
be taught by experience the nobility of 
service. Bethel is thus for the poor rich 
as well'as for the enriching of the poor. 
All classes, all ages, all sexes, have their 
place. One remarkable house in Bethel 
welcomes those who can find no opening 
- elsewhere, because they have been con- 
victed of theft or embezzlement or dis- 
honesty of some kind. It is called 
Ephratah, “the place of fruit,” and 
bears much fruit. Such are some of the 
wide charities of this unique colony. 

What do the colonists do? They 
work and pray and sing and pray and 
sing and work. This is their daily life. 
The whole atmosphere of the place is 
religious, tho religion is forced upon 
none. Yet without it Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh would say Bethel could not 
live. The singing and praying are neces- 
sary to the work. But the colonists do 
work—even the epileptic children and 
the noblemen’s sons. It is the genius of 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh which finds 
work which each can do, even to the pal- 
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sied hand and the clouded brain. Among 
the varieties of sufferers, for whatever 
needs to be done, there is sure to be 
found some head or hand which can 
do it. ; 

Almost -all that Bethel uses Bethel 
makes — houses, furniture, clothing, 
food ; almost everything. Walking thru 
the colony, one will find forty carpenters 
busily at work building or repairing. 
Appropriately they live for the most part 
in a house called Little Nazareth, from 
the home of the Great Carpenter. Near 
this is the tailor’s home, Peniel, “the 
face of God”; not far away are “‘Horeb,” 
the shoemaker’s house; “Gilgal,” the 
blacksmith’s shop; “Sharon,” the seeds- 
man’s store. There are bookbinding, 
book printing and book selling. Books 
are sold from Bethel over Germany. 
The book store is called’ Bethphage, 
“the house of figs.” You will find also 
in Bethel saddlers, basket - makers and 
other trades. At Bethlehem, “the house 
of bread,” there is the bakery. “Hebron” 
is the farmhouse of the colony, as prac- 
tical and clean as any in the world. They 
also make bricks in Bethel, turning out 
4,000,000 bricks per year. 

But perhaps the most important. work 
in the colony is what Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh has done and is doing, not for 
those afflicted with bodily ailment, but 
for unfortunate workingmen, the unem- 
ployed and the unemployable. This work 
at least is affecting and transforming the 
whole empire. 

The year 1881 was a hard one in Ger- 
many. Band after band of poor men 
arrived at Bethel, starving, in rags, will- 
ing to work, but unable to find work to 
do. Pastor von Bodelschwingh found 
them work. He set them to building a 
wall. Out of that wall grew Wilhelms- 
dorf, the colony for the unemployed. 
The colony marks an epoch in Germany, 
if not in the world. It is solving the 
problem of the vagrant and the tramp. 
Bodelschwingh said: “Bring me your 
unemployed and I will save you money 
and, above all, I will save men.” He es- 
timated that the tramps cost Germany 
some $10,000,000 annually, mainly 
begged by the tramps from house to 
house, and spent by them mainly at the 
dram shop. Bodelschwingh bought 
some land, considered worthless, and set 
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the men to reclaiming it and developing 
a farm. He made it a training colony, 
to teach the men how to work and to 
make money instead of begging it. To- 
day he has well-nigh rid Germany of 
tramps. But this is only because Wil- 
helmsdorf has been so successful that 
thirty-two other colonies like it have 
been started in the empire. Bodel- 
schwingh does not believe in large insti- 
tutions, but in multiplying small ones, 
where men can live in little groups or 
families and have each the personal 
touch and the personal feeling of a mem- 
ber of a home. Over each home he 
would have a head brother trained in his 
Home for Deacons. By this personal 
touch, and with loving care, Bodel- 
schwingh leads——he does not drive—his 
tramps to work. It is real work, how- 
ever, not coddling. The rules are strict 
and strictly enforced. The colony is 
called “Wilhelmsdorf” from the Em- 
peror Frederick William, who stood 
sponsor for it. During the first fourteen 
months about 1,200 men were admitted. 
Only about 42, or 34 per cent., ran away 
(there is no compulsion to remain) ; 966 
left for regular employment, 830 having 
been placed by a labor bureau in connec- 
tion with the colony. More recently the 
results have not been quite so favorable, 
mainly because the most employable men 
have been already placed, and those who 
now come to the colony are the residue 
and less employable. Still, the thirty- 
three colonies in Germany shelter nightly 
some 3,700 men, and are steadily quali- 
fying men for work. 

Nor is this all. Largely thru Bodel- 
schwingh’s lead, and today welded into 
one complete system, there have sprung 
up over Germany some 2,000 “natural 
Verplegung - stationen,”’ workingmen’s 
lodging-houses, where workingmen trav- 
eling in search of work can find shelter 
- for the night by doing a little work. In 
connection with each station is an em- 
ployment bureau that makes it its busi- 
ness to be in telephonic communication 
with all the other stations and to learn 
from all over the empire where there is 
Work to be had and where workmen 
should apply. These stations, therefore, 
aid men in finding work, and shelter 
them till it is found; those who cannot 
find work are sent to one of the colonies 


like Wilhelmsdorf. The system covers 
Germany, and the stations are carefully 
planted within walking distance of each 
other, so that a man can go in any di- 
rection over the empire and look for 
work, secure of shelter till he find it. 

Nor is even this all. Bethel remem- 
bers the efficient as well as the inefficient. 
It is better to help a man to be and stay 
independent than to rescue him after he 
has fallen and become dependent. One 
important part of the colony, therefore, 
is the Workman’s Home Association, 
which makes loans to workingmen, on 
security of land and house, and so en- 
ables them to own their homes and a lit- 
tle land. Some skilled epileptics are the 
architects, and skilled epileptics were the 
first: builders of these houses, tho today 
the work is spreading to different por- 
tions of the empire. 

How is Bethel supported? It largely 
supports itself by the work done by its 
members. Little or no pay is given even 
to those who give the skilled work of 
overseeing or directing. They are as- 
sured a home and livelihood; in case of 
sickness or need they know that they and 
theirs will be provided for with loving 
care; what they need they can have; 
what need have they, then, for money? 
Out from the training homes, therefore, 
pour .men and women, who, with no 
question of pay, give trained effort that 
guides the multitudinous activities of the 
colony, and sends out even foreign mis- 
sionaries to carry on similar efforts in 
Africa and in other climes. The labor 
of superintendence, houses, food, cloth- 
ing being thus largely produced by the 
colony, money expenses are small; yet 
money is made in many ways. Into one 
busy house in the colony come cast-off 
clothing or articles of any nature sent 
from all over Germany, to go out in 
most cases renewed and fit for use by 
somebody in the colony, or to be sold at 
low price to the peasants in the vicinity. 
A poor woman in Germany collected 
from her friends and neighbors a garret 
full of old corks and sent them to Biele- 
feld. Today the traffic in old corks fills 
several houses at the colony, employs 
forty clerks, and brings in $10,000 per 
year. A wealthy patient arrived at 
Bielefeld who did not know how to do 
anything except collect postage stamps. 
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Bodelschwingh set him to doing this. 
Today the postage stamp bazaar of the 
colony occupies a house, employs many 
clerks, and brings in considerable’ rev- 
enue. Children collect used stamps and 
send them to the colony from all over 
Germany. So with the little comical 
clippings which children collect from the 
cigarets of their fathers and elders; they 
are sent to Bethel and are then cleaned 
and prepared and sold to a cigar factory 
for “blend.” There is a “fragment man” 
at the colony who is a “fragment king” ; 
he has a genius for turning into use and 
money the fragments which other people 
throw away. In more ordinary lines of 
trade, Bethel puts up and sells over the 
world pure bromide, for which epileptics 
have such continual need and which it is 
difficult to get pure. In the last ten years 
over 10,000 epileptics have been thus 
supplied in Germany alone. 

Bethel is not, however, wholly self- 
supporting. It needs gifts and receives 
them. The Royal House of Prussia 
takes great interest in it and gives it fa- 
vors and gifts. The wealthy aid, espe- 
cially when new branches of the work 
are to be opened. But more particular- 
ly does Bethel rely upon the interest and 
gifts of the simple-minded Westphalian 
farmers who live in the district. The 
colony is wisely planted in the midst of 
a quiet and God-fearing rural com- 
munity, trained to give to missions, and 
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Bethel is its especial pet. To it the 
farmers bring their pfennigs and the 
produce of their farms. Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh is a skilled beggar. Once 
he asked all German parents to give him 
a pfennig for each sound and healthy 
child, for him to spend on the maimed 
and unfortunate. At present about 
$7,500 per year comes from the school 
children of Germany. Some $50,000 per 
year is collected for the colony by sixty 
regular collectors. The neighboring 
provinces appropriate to its use $15,300 
per year. Altogether Bethel has and 
spends, apart from the labor colony, 
about $300,000 per year. It always has 
it, tho often the pastor does not know 
where the money will come from, the 
day before a bill must be met. But he 
knows that it will come, and the credit 
of Bethel stands secure with a property 
valued at $1,250,000. Here surely is a 
magnificent success, wrought from and 
by the unsuccessful. The watchword of 
Bethel is “Work and Pray.” Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh would not for a moment 
dream of conducting his colony without 
both labor and prayer. It is in the mar- 
velous union of the two, in the fact that 
this colony of unlimited mercy, actually 
does what Christ says, that it can break 
every dictum of this world’s wisdom, and 
from the waste materials of civilization 
build up this home of joy and usefulness 
and success. 
AMITYVILLE, Lone ISLAND. 


“A Little White Hand” 


BY MARY CROWELL WELLES 


comparison of Newport to a 

“little white hand” recalls a con- 
versation once held between an Ameri- 
can lady and a Japanese gentleman. The 
lady asked the Japanese gentleman, who 
chanced to speak the English language 
well, if anything in it struck him as odd 
or unique. He replied that one popular 
figure of speech, so common among us 
that it appeared to have lost its figurative 


M* HENRY JAMES’S recent 


sense, struck him with fresh force at ev- 
ery repetition and never agreeably. The 
figure to which he referred is the com- 
parison of objects in nature with parts 
of the human body. We speak of the 
mouth of a river, an arm of the sea, the 
bosom of the lake, the foot of a moun- 
tain, the limb of a tree, a neck of land, 
the brow of a hill, the shoulder of a hill, 
the head of a lake or river, a bellying 
sail, the leg of a triangle. So far have 
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some of these expressions lost their 
figurative meaning with us, and become 
mere names, that no synonyms of. them 
exist in common use, as in the case of 
“the mouth of a river” and “the foot of 
a mountain.” This fact attests their 
antiquity and their original popularity. 
In the ancient cognate languages, 
Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, the same 
usage is prevalent and in a less re- 
fined form. In Greek, waords the breast, 
is used of a rounded hill; xéAxos, the 
bosom, of a rounded hollow and of a bay 
or gulf of the sea; Calypso’s isle is called 
by Homer dumadds Sadcoons, the navel 
of the sea. Slightly different, tho along 
the same line, is Antigone’s affectionate 
address to her sister, “head of Ismene,” 
lonnvns xndépa, with which may be com- 
pared our own term of endearment, 
“dear heart” and our compound “sweet- 
heart.” In like manner Horace calls 
Quinctilius “so dear a head,” tam cari 
capitis. Some of these figures in Latin, 
particularly as they appear in Plautus, 
are too objectionable to be noticed here. 
In Sanskrit the same kind of figure is 
used; afka, the bend at the hip where 


an Indian mother carries her baby, 
means also a hook. 

To Japanese feeling, delicate, fastidi- 
ous or prudish, as you will, this Indo- 


European figure is not beautiful. The 
opposite kind of comparison, that of 
parts of the human body with natural ob- 
jects is pleasing. We may speak of wav- 
ing hair, starry eyes, the snowy locks of 
age without offending 4Sny canons of 
taste. That our Japanese friends should 
condemn Aeschylus’s beautiful figure, 
“the multitudinous laughter of the sea,” 
or Homer’s famous line, “The rosy-fin- 
gered Dawn, the child of morn, arose 
from her couch,” or Wordsworth’s poem 
upon the daffodils “tossing their heads 
in sprightly dance,” or even such expres- 
sions as whispering leaves and murmur- 
ing brooks, is not quite believable, and 
probably is carrying the Japanese crit- 
icism too far, since these figures are com- 
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parisons with attributes or powers of liv- 
ing beings, not parts of the human body. 

Our own sensitiveness to any new fig- 
ure of the kind in our language is being 
demonstrated today in the attempt of 
orange-growers and grocers to introduce 
the expression “navel oranges” and the 
repugnance of housewives to the word, 
who almost always ask for seedless or 
California oranges. 

It is possible that the popularity of this 
particular kind of comparison had its 
origin in the ancient belief that every 
stream was the abode of a river god who 
gave it motion and power, and every tree 
the home of a wood nymph to whom it 
owed its growth and beauty. With such 
a belief in nature, such personifications 
would be natural and spontaneous. 

It is easy to understand the Japanese 
repugnance, and it may not be difficult 
to analyze it. It might express itself in 
this way: the world of color, light and 
form is beautiful ; the human body, made 
up of bone, muscle, flesh and blood, when 
regarded as a whole, inspired with vital 
force, a living soul with angelic powers, 
is a majestic and beautiful thing, and 
comparisons of inanimate objects with 
it ennoble thought and language; in its 
parts it is suggestive merely of form, as 
in the case of “a neck. of land,” or of 
function, as in the case of “the mouth of 
a river,” or simply location, as in the 
case of “the foot of a mountain,” and 
when the figure is felt in its full force, 
as we feel waods, xdAros and duqadss. it is 
suggestive of much more, of the animal, 
of the flesh. 

That this figure is no more common 
and no more gross than it is in English, 
and so largely an inheritance from a dis- 
tant past, bespeaks the innate refinement 
of our people, for there is no more per- 
fect mirror of the taste and feeling of a 
people than the language which they un- 
consciously develop and make their most 
common and most perfect medium of ex- 
pression. 


Newincton, Conn. 
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Hauptmann’s Latest Play 
In the latest and not least curious of 
his plays, Und Pippa Tanst,* Gerhart 
Hauptman—by long odds the most nota- 
ble German dramatist of the day—has 


attempted the extraordinary task of com-- 


bining uncompromising realism with 
equally uncompromising fantasy. Nor 
is this all. He has (this time beyond 
doubt or question) made use of both plot 
and characters in his “glassworks fable” 
(as he calls his play) to suggest certain 
under-meanings, as unquestionably clear 
to himself as they will, to the multitude, 
seem. veiled. 

By comparison with Und Pippa Tanzt, 
the symbolism of that exquisite fairy 
play, “Die versunkene Glocke,” of 
which the English adaptation is shortly 
to be revived here, seems positively 
transparent. And that has puzzled many 
learned critics. No wonder that the ex- 
cellent Berliners are still groping for the 
key to what is, on the whole, the most 
bewildering work that has yet come from 
Hauptmann’s pen. The scenes are laid 
amid the snow-clad mountains of Silesia. 
There Hauptmann is at home. There he 
was born. And there he wrote some of 
his earlier plays, among them more par- 
ticularly “Vor Sonnenaufgang,” of 
which his newest drama sometimes re- 
minds one, and “Die Waber,” which, up 
to the present, remains his masterpiece. 
The desolate and remote environment of 
Silesia is brought wonderfully near to 
the spectator—and to the reader—in the 
opening of the play. We are trans- 
ported to a rude mountain inn, where 
workmen from a neighboring glassworks 
sit at midnight drinking and gambling. 
The old innkeeper, like his guests, is 
drawn with marvelous power, and, even 
in reading the scenes which succeed each 
other, one feels the unwholesome warmth 
of the interior, and hears the coarse 
chatter of the players as they wrangle 
over their cards. Of the characters in- 
troduced in the first act the most vivid 
are a scoundrelly Italian glassblower, 
named Tagliazoni; old Huhn, a brutal 





* Unc Prepa Tanzt. A play, in four acts. By Ger- 


hart Hauptmann. S, Fisher, Verlag, Berlin. 
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and sinister workman; Pippa, the fanci- 
fully conceived heroine, Tagliazoni’s 
daughter ; and Michel Hellriegel, a wan- 
dering and, according to ordinary dra- 
matic standards, an impossible youth, 
wandering thru the wastes and wilder- 
nesses of the world in search of a fair 
City of Dreams, which is Venice. Pippa 
will seem fully as impossible, if one re- 
gards her literally. She is a daughter of 
the sunny south, drifted, Heaven knows 
how, to the northern solitudes, where by 
her grace and by the poetry of her 
dances she wins every heart and arouses 
the brute passion of old Huhn. On 
the surface the drama is largely con- 
structed out of a long struggle be- 
tween Huhn and Michel Hillriegel 
for the possession, in the one case 
material and in the other merely ideal, 
of Pippa. In the last of the four acts, 
when Pippa has apparently been saved 
from Huhn, she dies—dies as she 
dances. For, tho a mysterious savant, 
named Wann, who shelters her and 
Michel in their flight from the mon- 
strous old workman, has warned Michel 
not to allow Pippa to dance, she cannot 
resist the impulse when it comes to her. 
Then Huhn dies, too, and Michel, sud- 
denly struck blind, goes out into the 
mountain wastes in quest of Venice, un- 
conscious of bis affliction, and. cheered, 
thru the magical suggestion of the mys- 
terious Wann, by the presence of an im- 
aginary Pippa. For Michel has the 
strange and inner vision of the world’s 
poet-dreamers. 

What is the meaning of Hauptmann’s 
fable? The answers of the erudite 
critics who past judgment on the play 
in Germany are distractingly various. In 
most iristances, too, they are ridiculous. 
It may seém fully as absurd to some to 
put forward the vague hint that Michel 
is meant to be a symbol or a type of 
youth that dreams, errs and aspires, 
aiming at the conquest of wonderful cas- 
tles in the air, the scaling of inaccessi- 
ble hights, the possession of intangible 
beauty. Pippa, according to this theory, 
is merely the bubble, the rare, golden 
fantasy of happiness which dances before 
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all men, young and old, and quickly dies. 
In Wann, perhaps, the poet wished to 


symbolize the serene wisdom and experi- . 


ence of life; while Huhn, the bestial, mis- 
erable, and yet painfully human creature 
who pursues Pippa, may, without strain- 
ing, be accepted as Hauptmann’s em- 
bodiment of life’s low and obsessing ma- 
teriality. To ascribe clear meanings to 
the other characters in the play might 
puzzle the most skilled interpreter of 
symbolic riddles. That Hauptmann in- 
tended us to look beneath the externals 
in Und Pippa Tanzt is manifest from 
the deliberation with which he has in 
many episodes defied all the apparent 
realities of both life and drama. Taken 
literally, the speeches and indeed the 
actions of Michel Hillriegel would be in- 
sane; Huhn would be merely a gross 
satyr, and Pippa a vague dancing doll. 
Heaven help the reader and the audi- 
ence that sees only the surface of things. 
And yet—and yet—it is not by his latest 
work, beautiful and powerful tho it is in 
many ways, that Hauptmann will be re- 
membered a century hence, when the 
Clyde Fitches and the Henry Arthur 
Joneses have been forgotten, but by his 
greater and more fathomable plays, “Die 
Waber,” “Die versunkene Glocke,” “Der 
arme Heinrich,” “Fuhrmann Henschel,” 
and by that marvel of psychological and 
poetical analysis, “Hannele.” 


st 


A New Statement of Socialist 
Ideas 


WHETHER the Socialist movement is 
regarded as the coming danger or the 
coming hope, it is now admitted to be so 
important that every intelligent man 
must wish to understand its principles 


and purposes. The candid seeker for 
knowledge has heretofore found the 
literature of the subject far from satis- 
factory. Among the many outsiders 
who have written about Socialism there 
is not one who has succeeded in thoroly 
understanding it and presenting it ade- 
quately and impartially. Ely and Kirkup 
are fair, but they are superficial and 
sometimes inaccurate; Cathrein is more 
thoro, but he is often grossly unfair. In 
the great mass of Socialist works, on the 
ather hand, there are many which treat 


‘instructive, 
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special parts or phases of the subject in 
an admirable manner; there are well 
written propaganda pamphlets; but until 
now there has not been any one book 
from which the inquirer could get a 
clear idea of the subject as a whole. 

This want Mr. Spargo* has well sup- 
plied. His book is enjoyable as well as 
being comparatively free 
from the peculiar terminology which 
makes many Socialist works unpalatable 
to the average reader, yet not sacrificing 
accuracy to popularity of expression. 
The author’s experience as a propagan- 
dist in the movement has made him fa- 
miliar with the common objections and 
misunderstandings, as well as with So- 
cialist theory itself, and he preserves an 
excellent sense of proportion. Whether 
his readers accept or reject Socialism, 
they will at least know what it is. 

In the opening chapters, Robert Owen 
and Karl Marx are taken as representa- 
tive of the “Utopian” and the “scientific” 
stages in the history of the movement, 
and the biographical element leads up 
to and helps to illuminate the theoretical. 
The two chief phases of Socialist doc- 
trine—the historico-philosophical and the 
economic—are then set forth in due 
order and at some length. Quite rightly 
the author devotes more space to eluci- 
dating the “materialistic conception of 
history” and the idea of the class strug- 
gle than to the theory of value and wages 
and surplus-value, for the former is both 
more important and less generally un- 
derstood. 

The best part of the book, however, 
and the only portion for which the au- 
thor would probably claim more than 
verbal originality, is the closing chapter, 
“Outlines of the Socialist State,” in 
which he makes “the attempt to state 
Socialism constructively without Uto- 
pian romanticism” ; that is, to sketch the 
future social system which Socialists 
think they fcresee, not as an ideal para- 
dise evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness of generous or crazy dreamers, but 
as an outgrowth from now existing con- 
ditions and forces. This chapter is, we 
believe, a genuine and lasting contribu- 
tion to the literature of social science. 
Whether or not the reader believes that 


*Socrattsm. A Summary and Interpretation of 
Socialist Principles. By John Spargo. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
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the forecast is correct, and whether or 
not he finds the prospect a pleasing one, 


he must agree that Mr. Spargo has ‘en- . 


deavored to put Herbert Spencer’s 
“Coming Slavery” upon the shelf. The 
Utopian nightmare goes the way of the 
Utopian beatific vision, and another 
beatific vision is offered in its place. 


a 


Contemporary France 


CoMPaARED with Justin McCarthy’s 
popular “History of Out Own Times,” 
this volume by Hanotaux, the second in 
his contemplated series,* is less pic- 
turesque, less witty, more solid, more de- 
tailed and more given to philosophising. 
In the main it is written in short staccato 
sentences ; but occasionally the eloquence 
offends an Anglo-Saxon taste by becom- 
ing turgid and obscure. 

But this defect is offset by brilliant 
characterizations, vignettes sharply drawn 
and ruthlessly touched in. As an in- 
stance take this paragraph-picture of M. 
Jules Grévy: 

“His cool common sense, his full and firm 
language, his commanding tone, and some- 
thing of a middle class and austere morality, 
lent character to his physiognomy even be- 
side M. Thiers and the brilliant orators of the 
Left. As an orator he was well known, chiefly 
by his deliberate silence. He was a very 
shrewd Franc-Comtois, with the manners of a 
Methodist pastor. His toneless voice never 
warmed, his pale face never relaxed; his 
thoughts were minted in formulas, adages and 
sentences.” 

As his first volume had demonstrated 
the ability, industry and conscience that 
he gave to his task, M. Hanotaux was 
readily granted the help of private pa- 
pers and of personal recollections of 
actors still living. These have enabled 
him to make this volume an authoritative 
history of the two cabinets of the Duc de 
Broglie (May, 1873, to May, 1874) and 
of the double failure to restore the mon- 
archy. For the general reader there is 
too minute a study of the debates, com- 
mittee meetings, intrigues and runnings 
to and fro that ended so happily in the 
destruction of the hopes df royal pre- 
tenders. . But, bloodless as was the vic- 
tory, doubtless to a Frenchman its im- 
portance justifies. microscopic examina- 

* Contemporary France. By M. Gabriel Hanotauz, 


formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 
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tion. Consider the circumstances, 
France was bleeding and on ‘her k:ees, 
Her rulers, in whom she had blindly 
trusted, had brought her within touch of 
Death. By an effort almost superhuman 
she was throwing off the burden of the 
war indemnity and ridding her soil of the 
invader in less than the allotted time. 
Her vanity (a marked national charac- 
teristic, as our author allows) was cruel- 
ly wounded; her fear of unprovoked at- 
tacks acute. The fires of the Commune 
had been extinguished in the blood of 
Frenchmen. Order, precious order, had 
cost ruthless executions. The govern- 
ment of M. Thiers, which had piloted the 
State thru critical months, had suc- 
cumbed in May, 1873, when it attempted 
to frame a constitution. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, the man of the sword, had been 
immediately elected his successor. But 
the question “Republic or Monarchy?” 
was still unanswered. In the Assembly 
there was a clear majority of Monarch- 
ists. Why, then, did they establish a 
republic? First, because the Royalist 
factions could not combine, and their 
titular “king,” the Comte de Chambord. 
had no political pliancy. At the critical 
moment he obstinately refused to accept 
the tricolor flag. With a sense of honor 
entirely misplaced and stupid, but com- 
prehensible in a Bourbon, he published a 
letter that insisted on the adoption of the 
white flag of the Bourbons, This decla- 
ration tore away the fine net of friendly 
intrigde in which he was being enr- 
meshed, but, to his naive surprise, it also 
carried down his own chances of being 
seated on the throne. This result de- 
pended no longer upon the few thousand 
of the nobility and bourgeoisie. Their 
day of power, as M. Hanotaux shows in 
one of his best chapters, had already ex- 
pired. Universal suffrage, a mockery 
before the war, was now a saving reality. 
The blouse was no more to bow to the 
frock coat; a college degree would no 
longer be a patent of political leadership. 
In the vineyards, orchards, meadows, 
factories and workshops the plodding 
Frenchmen who were redeeming by their 
industry what their leaders had lost by 
their stupidity had now determined to 
control their national affairs themselves. 
They wanted no more monarchs, and 
events therefore compelled’a majority of 
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Royalists to establish the republic. Only 
this year has France demonstrated that 
her determination. was final. The 
Church, which fought republican institu- 
tions, has been disestablished, the re- 
ligious orders have been expelled, the 
lords of the army have been smartly 
shown their subordination to the civil 
power. The way is now -clear for 
France, with her warm enthusiasm and 
her preference for logical political sys- 
tems, to make pioneer roads thru the in- 
dustrial wilderness and to extend her re- 
publican institutions into new sections of 
national life. That she means to do this 
the recent Parliamentary duel between 
Jaurés and Clémenceau clearly indicates. 


a 
The Philippine Historical Series 


THE last volumes issued in 1905 of 
the Blair and Robertson series of trans- 
lations from the documentary sources 
and from rare published works on Philip- 
pine history* were occupied mainly with 
Philippine ecclesiastical history, without 
regard to the strict chronological order. 
In volume twenty-eight the editors fur- 
nished us with an “ecclesiastical appen- 
dix,” a valuable compilation of royal de- 
crees, religious and population statistics 
in the Philippines, data on education and 
charitable institutions, and foreign trav- 
elers’ observations upon the friar-priests, 
covering the entire period of Spanish rule. 
It is, of course, not a complete compila- 
tion, for these are matters’ constantly 
coming to the front in every period of 
Spanish-Philippine history and in every 
volume of this series; but it is a very 
useful piece of editorial work, and the 
selections from the travelers LeGentil 
(French), De Mas (Spanish) and Jagor 
(German) are especially valuable. 

Two-thirds of volume thirty and all of 
volumes thirty-one and thirty-two are 
given up to a translation (partly in 
synopsis) of the chronicles of the Do- 
minican order in the Philippines by Friar 
Diego Aduarte (1640). Father Aduarte 
is less tedious and gives more informa- 
tion of real historical value than the 
other friar-chroniclers of early Philippine 





*Tue Puitrerine Isianps, 7 gh Edited by 
Emma Helen Blair and James A. Robertson. Vols. 
og Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 1905- 
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history do.as a rule; but the material. of 
real importance to the student of Philip- 
pine history could have been boiled down 
to perhaps one-third of the space here 
used. There is also a good deal of space 
taken by the chronicles of other friars 
of the various orders in volumes thirty- 
five to thirty-eight which could have 
been saved. Where the worthy fathers 
tell us about the people of the early mis- 
sions, about the contests over the ques- 
tion of secularization, or give us data 
that has value for comparative purposes— 
e. g., with regard to population in the 
missionary districts as they were entered, 
the extracts from these early published 
works (most of them now available in 
but few libraries) are of distinct value. 
But tedious biographies of departed 
fathers and the repeated details of un- 
eventful chapter - sessions scarcely have 
any vital bearing upon Philippine his- 
tory. 

Volume thirty-three and a part of vol- 
ume thirty-four are occupied with An- 
tonio Pigafetta’s relation of the first voy- 
age around the world, 1519-1522 (which 
has also been separately issued by the 
publishers in a handsome limited edition 
of two volumes and an index separately 
bound). Pigafetta’s account of the great 
expedition under Magellan is not only 
the most authoritative source of informa- 
tion upon that eventful voyage, but is 
one of the most valuable and interesting 
documents of the sort that we have. Un- 
fortunately, both early and late printed 
versions and extracts from this relation 
(as well as the data abstracted from it 
by historical writers) have been drawn 
from the less exact and complete of the 
early manuscripts, and this is especially 
true of the printed versions in English, 
including that of the Hakluyt Society. 
Consequently no little credit is due to 
Mr. Robertson for giving us this first 
complete and authentic English version 
drawn from the manuscript in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan(with the Italian 
text of the manuscript presented page for 
page alongside). More than that, he has 
given us, with his copious annotations 
and comparisons of the various. texts, 
his well-made bibliography and his elab- 
orate index to the whole, the most com- 
plete and valuable edition of Pigafetta 
ever put forth in any language. His la- 
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bor has been thoro and most painstaking. 
Aside from a few documents in vol- 
umes twenty-eight and thirty, the chron- 
ological record of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is only carried forward again when 
we reach volume thirty-five, and miscel- 
laneous documents cover the history from 
1638 to 1683 in that and the three suc- 
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of the Philippines yet brought to light in 

any language. 

& 

Selections From the Poetry of John Payne. 
By Tracy and Lucy Robinson, with an In- 
troduction by Lucy Robinson. New York: 
John Lane Co. .50. 


In the matter of poetry there are two 


i 


The Plutocrat Foiled. From “The Lion and the Mouse.” Dillingham. ~ 


ceeding volumes issued this year. Vol- 
ume thirty-four was made fat with a col- 
lection of documents, just recently ob- 
tained from Seville, on the years 1565 to 
1605 in the Philippines, and with a chap- 
ter on the Philippines from the work of 
the Chinese geographer Chao-Yu-Kua 
(thirteenth century), the earliest mention 


sorts of readers and critics—those who 
believe that’ nothing is of concern which 
is not the very best, and those who think 
that there is much that is worth while in 
poetry of a second or even of a still in- 
ferior order. It is only the latter class 
that is likely to be particularly interested 
in Mr. Payne’s work. His gifts, indeed, 
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tho considerable, are by no means of the 
highest rank. In England and France he 
has already won a succes d’estime; but 
he iacks the genius which imposes upon 
literature a new vision of life and wins 
for its possessor a unique and permanent 
place in the poetic canon. Were his work 
destroyed tomorrow, the loss, while to 
be regretted, would not be irreparable, as 
the originals would still exist. It is this 
fact, no doubt—the derivative character 
of his inspiration—which accounts for the 
bulk of his translations, of which the Vil- 
lon Society has published twenty-seven 
volumes, In fact, he is, if anything, bet- 
ter known for his rendering of the 
“Arabian Nights” and of Villon than 
for his 30,000 lines or so of original 
verse. Generically, Mr. Payne is a 
romanticist. One of the best pieces in 
the collection 1s a dedication to Richard 
Wagner, which will serve in a measure to 
gnentate the reader with regard to his 
muse. Another indication of his bent is 
his fondness for the ballad, which species 
of verse he manages very well in its more 
sophisticated form. The Rime of Re- 
demption, or Isobel, for instance, is a 
singularly ingenious kiimstelei or artistic 
medley of German romanticism and pre- 
Raphaelism in the well-known medieval 
taste. Most remarkable of his poetic 
qualities are fluency and facility. The 
ampler the subject, the more complicated 
the stanza, the better he comes off. To 
be sure, most of his inspiration seems to 
have filtered to him thru books and to be 
already partly poetizcd, like the light of 
stained glass windows. But for the lite- 
rary ard cultivated this is but an added 
attraction, and for them will always con- 
stitute his strongest charm. 
J 
The Lion and The Mouse. By Charles 
Klein. A Story of American, Life, Novel- 
ized from the Play by Arthur Hornblow. 
vee York: G. W. Dillingham Company. 
1.50. 

We often hear nowadays the opinion 
expressed that the novel has reached the 
hight of its popularity and the perfection 
of its form, and that it will before long 
give way to some new form of literature, 
probably to the drama. If it is true that 
the drama is a more advanced product of 
the evolution of literary art than the 
novel then an effort such as this is a 
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case of reversion. The’dramatization of 
novels has often been accomplished suc- 
cessfully. We have got many of our 
best plays that way. But the reverse 
process has been rarely attempted, and 
never with much success. The present 
instance does not seem to us an excep- 
tion to this rule. It would have been 
better to have published it as a play with 
such expanded and readable stage direc- 
tions as Bernard Shaw uses. The Amer- 
ican public is beginning to read plays, 
and this is one of the few American 
plays worth reading. It ran all last win- 
ter in New York, kept the theater filled 
far into the summer, and began its second 
season early with four companies. There 
were two reasons for its popularity ; it was 
presented by a very even and competent 
cast and it deals with a paramount politi- 
cal issue. Its central figure is a weéll- 
sketched portrait of the multi - million- 
aire, bound to rule or ruin his business 
rivals and his family. But he is foiled 
by a young woman whose father he is 
trying to crush. She, like the late Frank 
Norris, has written a novel on the 
“Octopus,” in which the plutocrat finds a 
surprisingly truthful and very unflattering 
portrait of himself and he attempts to 
win her over, with the result that he him- 
self.is won. The process of novelization 
as Mr. Hornblow practises it, consists 
chiefly of dilution. In comparison with 
the rapid action and terse dialog of the 
play, the novel seems long-winded and 
tedious, but perhaps to one who reads it 
merely as a novel it will not appear so. 
It certainly raises the question whether 
the average novelist does not underesti- 
mate the intelligence of the reader by 
thinking it necessary to do so much talk- 
ing about his characters instead of let- 
ting them speak for themselves, 


& 


Miss Frances Baird, Detective. By R. W. 
Kauffman. Boston: L. C. Page & Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

There is no reason why a woman 
should not make a good detective; in 
fact, there are many women in private 
life wasting on village gossip talents that 
would make them famous as Sherlock 
Holmes in petticoats. Miss Frances 
Baird, Detéctive, is the lively story of a 
pretty young woman who chose a wider 
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field for her gifts of intuition and diplo- 
macy in the “Watkins Private Detective 
Agency” than in the usual occupations 
open.to a poor girl in New York. Her 
chief assures her in the first chapter: 
“You have most of the requirements for 
a first-rate woman detective. You are 
not afraid of a mouse; you're quick- 
witted ; you know how to behave among 
the best sort of people; you’re young and 
you’re pretty.” Thus armed Miss Baird 
goes down to a wedding in the country, 
where there is a diamond necklace of 
fabulous value to be guarded during the 
festivities. This commonplace assign- 
ment develops unexpected and tragical 
complications, and the untried detective 
finds herself with a murder mystery on 
her hands, complicated by the fact that 
the one person to whom the incriminat- 
ing evidence points she cannot believe 
guilty, as she has lost her heart to him 
at sight. She follows many clews in the 
desperate hope of saving him at last, in 
spite of the scorn of other detectives at 
work upon the confused case, which puz- 
zles the reader quite as he usually de- 
sires to be puzzled until the last page is 
reached, and a most unexpected denoue- 
ment proves that Miss Frances Baird, in 
spite of having followed some false trails, 
has been justified in her main contention, 
and that she has demonstrated her abil- 
ity as a qualified woman detective. 


& 

Moon-Face, and Other Stories. By Jack 
London. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50. 

Jack London is a great disappoint- 
ment. His earlier short stories had 
snap, virility and suggestiveness which 
aroused in us high hopes and exagger- 
ated expectations. But the quality of 
these stories indicates either a decline in 
power or disposition to live on the un- 
earned increment of his former reputa- 
tion, a shocking ethical fault in the apos- 
tle of the proletariat. ‘“Planchette” is a 
commonplace ghost story of the kind 
that Blackwoods has published for two 
generations. “The Shadow and the 
Flash” is based on the same theme as 
Wells’s “Invisible Man,” but is entirely 
lacking in the dramatic power and moral 
insight that make the latter worth while. 
“Local Color” is a close imitation in 
style of Kipling’s Pyecroft stories. The 
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other stories of the volume are horrible 
without being thrilling. 
& 


Hearts and Creeds. By Anna Chapin Ray, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Hearts and creeds are the same the 
world over, the first erratic and the lat- 
ter dogmatic, but in the happy marital 
course of nature where two hearts beat 
as one, a creed more or less matters lit- 
tle. And doubtless this would have been 
the way of things for the English Prot- 
estant who marries the French Catholic 
in this book, if the author had not inter- 
fered to mar life and make a tale. The 
scenes are laid in Quebec, and they are 
flanked by all the polite society of the old 
city and all the ‘politics in Canada. But 
this cannot be avoided. Novels of Eng- 
lish life everywhere have to be thumb- 
screwed to the times with whatever so- 
cial and political issues that happen to 
be current. These things are the beef 
extract of English life, so to speak, and 
the extract is very well served in this 
book. But the author has gone a step 
further and introduced the eighteenth- 
century atmosphere of villainy and in- 
trigue. Now there is what may be called 
the psychology of the times as well as of 
the individual, and any work of art, par- 
ticularly literary art, is “out of draw- 
ing” when the artist transgresses this 
fact. Thus the character of St. Just in 
this story belongs to Dumas and the Dia- 
mond Necklace period of witty, pilfer- 
ing vice. He is too Machiavellian, too 
serpentine to fit the modern ideal of vil- 
lainy. And the lady he tempts is also too 
far-fetched in her contempt. When a 
man makes advances to another man’s 
wife these days she does not draw her- 
self up in a “rising rage” and talk back 
at him about “the great white soul” of 
her husband; she either listens brazenly 
or calls a policeman. The incident has 
been bereft of its romantic features and 
ought, therefore, to be omitted from 
stories of modern life. And, finally, the 
author misses her cue in the denoue- 
ment. Nothing short of smallpox is re- 
quired to bring the alienated husband 
and wife together. Virulent diseases 
have also gone out of fashion in fiction. 
A lady may still sprain her ankle if the 
exigencies of the situation absolutely re- 
quire it, but it is no longer good form for 
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her to go into a consumption, and it is 
positively inelegant for the hero to have 
smallpox when the same effect could 
have been produced, say by his getting 
his leg broken in a wind storm while 
passing the desired lady’s residence. 
However, for readers whose imaginations 
are not abreast with the times this is a 
good story, and it is exceedingly well de- 


livered. 
- 


The Collected Poems of Wilfred Campbell. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 
The work of Wilfred Campbell, the 
Canadian poet, of whose lyrical verse 
this volume is offered as a definitive edi- 
tion, is marked neither by exquisite craft 
nor by great imaginative power. It is no 
more the work of the literary gold- 
beater than of the inspired prophet. And 
those who look for a revel of sensibility 
or an exhibition of curious artistry will 
be equally disappointed. It is rather the 
product of a balanced spirit, with a con- 
siderable sense for fact and something of 
an attachment: for life as it actually is, 
with no nonsense or extravagance and 
with comparatively little dread of a con- 


ventional phrase or a commonplace, who 
takes a quiet satisfaction in putting his 
observations and reflections into verse 
which shares the general moderation of 


its author’s character. His gift is 
hardly classical, certainly not romantic ; 
in both these kinds of theme he is not 
particularly successful. What he needs, 
apparently, is something local and time- 
ly, which touches him immediately—fa- 
miliar scenes and faces, names and by- 
words, daily history in the making; and 
with such topics he is at his best. 


& 


“Man, the Social Creator.” By Henry 
Demarest Lloyd: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
$2.00. 

To a multitude of friends in Europe, 
America and the antipodes,-Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd was known to be one of the 
tarest, loveliest products of our age—a 
member of the choice company of mod- 
ern knights whose chivalrous manners, 
charming culture and everyday nobility 
are rooted in a deep and wide sympathy 
with all classes of mankind and an under- 
standing of the temptations and oppres- 
sions of modern life. He did not live to 
finish “Man, the Social Creator,” for a 
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critical municipal campaign caused him, 
with fine indiscretion, to put his life to 
the hazard—and Death won the stake. 
The book reveals the secret springs of 
his conduct, the religion of man that con- 
soled him with the promise of human 
redemption even while he was viewing 
“East London, which is hell without a 
fire.” It is reported that Robert Louis 
Stevenson said that Mr. Lloyd was the 
greatest master of English prose among 
American writers. Many passages in 
this book might be quoted in defense of 
that judgment, but they are too long. 
Epigrams are sprinkled on every page. 
“Eternal love is the love we are living— 
here and now.” “Poverty is the greatest 
weapon today in the armory of tyranny.” 
“Civilization is simply applied con- 
science.” “Man, who evolved his body 
out of the dust in the image of the Good, 
is evolving the body politic, and is now 
about to take another step forward in the 
task of its creation.” The forms of that 
creation, the far-seen evidences of its 
coming and a pean of exultation over its 
sure arrival, are the subject of the chap- 
ters. Their tone and outlook are shown 
in the following passages : 

“Men need luxury, splendour, beauty and 
magnificence—palaces, 5 oe galleries, colour, 
music, refulgence. hey will have them; 
kings and aristocracies are not too high a price 
to pay for them in their primitive days, but 
civilised man must get with them the greatest 
luxury of all—democratic self-respect.” 

“The spectacle of a new religion in the mak- 
ing we can see to-day. In the co-operative 
literature, in the speeches of strike leaders and 
new party men, the lectures of scholars, the 
sermons of the clergy on the mount, in the 
Church and outside, in the trades-union and 
socialistic press, in the magazines, . anew 
theory and practice of life are being worked 
out.” 


& 
Sandy From the Sierras. By Richard Barry. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 

The hero of this story belongs to that 
innumerable host who have “come up 
from the bottom” in fiction. Naturally, 
he began by selling newspapers, because 
this kind always do im novels. In real 
life they sometimes begin by sawing 
wood; but no matter how they start, 
they all end by getting to be the political 
boss of something and by marrying the 
judge’s daughter. Sandy is no excep- 
tion to the rule, but the author has 
neglected to dramatize the process of 
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growth. It is not clear to the reader as 
to how he passed from one phase of de- 
velopment to another. The incidents 
which go to make up the tale are placed 
like stepping-stones beneath his feet by 
the author, because he had to be raised 
to the sixteenth power of heroism by 
main force of the latter’s imagination, 
which, of course, is a very crude way to 
jack up a hero. But the book contains 
one remarkable feature—that is the 
beauty of the only love scene.. “Oh, 
Malcomb!” the girl says, and presum- 
ably she falls into the sublimated Sandy’s 
arms, but we shall never know for cer- 
tain. | 
& 


Literary Notes. 


..--Papyrus, Michael Monahan’s lively and 
erratic “magazine of individuality’ has gone 
the way of most of the other periodicals of the 
“Chapbook” type. The cause of its untimely 
decease is, as the editor and author frankly 
explains, lack of money. 


....The North American Review was issued 
last week for the first time as a fortnightly 
magazine. A new department in it is devoted to 
the criticism of current literature. The Re- 
view was first published ninety-one years ago 
as a quarterly. By successive changes it be- 
came a bi-monthly and then for a generation a 
monthly of the highest class. Its innovation 
as to dates of publication is a decided novelty. 


....Students and general readers will be in- 
terested in the appearance of two new volumes 
of Crowell’s excellent “First Folio” Shake- 
speare, edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke—namely, King Lear and Twelfth Night. 
Besides reprinting the original text of the folio 
this edition, as may be remembered, registers 
also, at the foot of the page, such variations 
and emendations from the other folios, the 
quartos, or later editions, as have come to con- 
stitute a part of the modern Shakespeare, and 
in addition supplies an appendix of literary 
illustrations and selected criticism. In view of 
the importance of the first folio in any study of 
Shakespeare, to say nothing of the convenience 
of these well-made volumes, the edition is a 
very desirable one for intelligent readers. 


.+.. Lhe metamorphoses of magazines are pe- 
culiar. What was once Frank Leslie’s Monthly 


and distinguished for pretty colored pictures | 


and trashy romances, now appears as a period- 
ical with a Purpose. It is popularly known 
as “The Muck-Rakers’ Magazine,” altho its 
official title is The American Magazine. It is 
edited by a congenial group of modern political 
pathologists. Ida M. Tarbell, who has snatched 
Rockefeller bald-headed ; Lincoln Steffens, who 
has exposed the shame of our great cities; 
William Allen White, who has told what is 
the matter with Kansas and also with prominent 
statesmen; F. P. Dunne, alias Mr. Dooley, who 
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has a wit so keen that, like the Arabian ex- 
ecutioner, he can cut off a man’s head without 
its hurting him, and Ray Stannard Baker, who 
can do anything that anybody else can and 
nearly as well. 


& 


Pebbles 


Ira body meet a body 
Comin’ thru the rye, 

He should always greet a body 
With a slice of pie. 


—Baltimore Sun. 


“Mr. Gipsmore,” began the young man, 
“when you proposed to your wife—or to the es- 
timable lady who is now Mrs. Gidsmore—did 
she tell you to ask her father?” 

“She did, my boy,” affably replied Mr. Gids- 
more. 

“And did you try to shirk the job?” 

“Well, come to think of it, I did. I—I believe 
I tried to get her.to do the asking, ‘pon my 
soul. Ha, ha!” 

“And when you did ask him—of course, you 
had to speak to him finally——__. 

“Of course, I did. Of course.” 

“And when you did ask him, did your knees 
shake, and was your tongue dry, and did you 
have stage fright generally?” 

“I was scared to death.’ 

“Well, that’s the way I feel. I told Gladys 1 
knew I could find some mutual bond of sym- 
pathy between us when I came to tell you that 
she has promised to marry me.”—The Country 
Gentleman. 


Tue little mermaids are blinking their eyes, 
The catfish is purring away; 

The moonfish is slowly beginning to rise 
And the dogfish commencing to bay. 

The starfishes twinkle far down in the deep, 
The seahorse has gone to his stall; 

So sleep you, my baby, oh, slumber and sleep, 
For drowsiness. covers us all. 


Oh, down in the sea all the shadows now creep, 
And the shadowy shad wiil supply us with 


more; 
And the drumfish is muffled in dream drum- 
mings deep, 
And the oyster reclines on his oystermoor. 
The sea-cow is mooing out over the bars, 
The whale has been whaling its child 
For asking the garfish to smoke some cigars 
And waxing the seal till ’twas wild. 
itsself for a drift, 
on the ice; 


The porpoise is poisin 
The skate is up nort 


So sleep you, my baby, while wavelets will lift 
Your, cradle in swaying so nice. 

Oh, down in the sea all the haddock have had 
With the hefring a hair-raising romp on the 


floor, 

And they sleep in the shade of the shadowy 
shad, 

While the oyster reclines on his oystermoor. 


—Judge. 





Editorials 


Cuba and the United States 


IF ever the people of the United States 
have had occasion to feel proud of their 
President it was when they read his mes- 
sage to Cuba, which took the form of a 
letter to the Cuban Minister Quesada, 
but which was really addressed to the 
Cubans on both sides of the present un- 
fortunate conflict, to President Palma 
and the leaders of the insurrection, and 
so was immediately published by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The letter was perfect 
in its tone and its utterance, a letter 
which allowed no equivocation, which 
expressed the desire of the President and 
the American people that the experiment 
of Cuban independence might succeed, 
their unwillingness to intervene, and yet 
the duty and the necessity that we should 
intervene if disorder interrupted peace- 
ful communication and destroyed Ameri- 
can property. We had given Cuba her 
independence. President Roosevelt had, 


himself, withdrawn the American army 
and given cver the government to the 


Cuban people, to their chosen President 
and Congress; but by the Cuban Con- 
stitution itself we have the right to in- 
tervene when necessary to save the peo- 
ple of Cuba from the habit of ruinous 
revolution. Mr. Roosevelt’s whole letter 
is affectionate in its tone, but yet utters 
a “solemn warning” to the people of Cuba 
that they must stop their fighting or their 
independence will be jeopardized. For 
seven years they have had profound 
peace and growing prosperity, under 
their own chosen rulers. Now he ad- 
jures them not to overthrow their inde- 
sendence, but to sink their personal am- 
bitions and immediately end this cruel 
strife. So he tells them that civil war 
must stop, and that he is sending his 
Secretary of War and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State to Cuba to represent our 
Government and to give any aid that 
may be necessary to bring together the 
warring factions. No language could be 
clearer, no purpose and action more ad- 
mirable. 

The President does not try to dis- 
tribute blame for this unhappy conflict. 
He simply says that “whoever is re- 


sponsible in any way for the condition 
of affairs that now obtains is an enemy 
of Cuba,” and is jeopardizing its inde- 
pendence. That may mean President 
Palma; it may mean the rebel leaders; 
it may mean, and we believe does mean. 
both. So far as it is possible to judge 
from the conflicting testimony—and we 
publish this week the defenses of both 
sides—in the late Cuban election Presi- 
dent Palma’s Government was guilty of 
maintaining its power by illegal interfer- 
ence with the rights of the voting people. 
The elections seem to have been decided 
by constraint rather than by the free 
suffrage of the people. It is strange, if © 
this is so, that President Palma should 
have followed the usual habit in the 
minor republics of Latin American in- 
stead of the example which he had seen 
in his long residence in the United States. 
On the other hand, those who were de- 
feated. resorted to war instead of sub- 
mitting, with long patience, to the forms 
of law, even when unjust, until they 
could legally secure their rights ; even as 
the supporters of Mr. Tilden yielded 
when they believed that he had been 
elected President rather than Mr. Hayes, 
and as the Democrats of Colorado sub- 
mitted when they believed their Gov- 
ernor had been unjustly deprived of the 
office to which he was elected. 

It is not to the interest of free Cuba 
that this insurrection should continue. 
It is of interest mainly to a few people 
in the United States, to those Americans 
who own vast Cuban properties in sugar 
and tobacco, and who, with their agents 
and employees, seem to have been 
fomenting this insurrection. Neither of 
the two parties in Cuba, of the real 
Cuban people, wants annexation to the 


‘United States; they want independence. 


But the sugar magnates and the tobacco 
magnates would like it if Cuba belonged 
to the United States, and for two reasons 
—it would assure security against insur- 
rection and the destruction of their prop- 
erty ; and it would bring their raw sugar 
and their tobacco into this country free, 
or nearly free of duty—free of duty if, 
as they desire, Cuba should come in as 
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a State of the Union. We can well im- 
agine that cur Southern States do not 
desire this. As growers of these prod- 
ucts their interests are with the retention 
of the present tariff on Cuban products. 

The President’s solemn warning was 
immediately effeciive. President Palma 
was quick to see that it was addressed 
to him. Immediately he withdrew his 
declaration that the war must go on and 
that amnesty would no longer be given, 
“and ordered all military movements to 
cease, with a view to an agreement with 
those in insurrection. He _ is wisely 
hastening to bring peace before Secre- 
tary Taft reaches Havana. And they 
can bring peace, or at least the cessation 
of hostilities, but it will be impossible 
to arrange terms of permanent peace be- 
fore Mr. Taft’s arrival. Then the desire 
will be to ask him to act as mediator, 
with his tremendous power and prestige, 
and that will mean delay and full inves- 
tigation, and, very likely, American rep- 
resentation, to see that the terms of peace 
are fulfilled. We should not like to see 
American officers set to watch the local 
elections in order to see to it that they 
are fairly conducted ; and yet this is quite 
possible, and even may be necessary. 
When once we are in it will be difficult 
to get out; but we hope that the Cuban 
people, and especially President Palma, 
will take warning. | 

ef 


Evolution Working Backward 


Once farmers planted the nubbins of 
their corn and the potatoes that were too 
small to sell. Now they know better. 
They cut up their finest potatoes to plant, 
and every grain of their seed corn is 
pedigreed as carefully as a Colonial 
Dame. The result is seen in the doubled 
yield; in potatoes richer in starch and 
corn richer in protein. Modern agricul- 
ture is fertilized by science. 

The most backward branch of biology 
is the infant science of sociology. It is 
only jrst beginning to get its eyes open, 
to see things; in time, perhaps, it will be 
able to do things, like the older sciences. 
But there is need of haste. The age of 
instinct is passing, the reign of reason 
has not come. Man has been pushed up 
to his present position. He has succeeded 
in slackening the pressure. Will he go 
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forward rationally, of his own free will, 
or sink back until again he falls under 
the sway of the blind and merciless forces 
of the struggle for existence? 

Once those who were handicapped in 
the race for life were left behind. Now 
the rapid runners stop to help the halt. 
The deaf, the blind, the infirm, the defec- 
tive in body and mind are tenderly cared 
for, when formerly they perished from 
exposure, neglect and brutal treatment. 
This new philanthropy, this instinct of 
altruism being born in the human race, 
is in itself the consummate flower of evo- 
lution. It must not be checked or im- 
paired, whatever else is sacrificed. But, 
unaccompanied by positive corrective 
measures, charity may defeat its own ob- 
jects. Alleviating the pain is a good 
thing, but if does not always check the 
disease. Helping the individual is a good 
thing, but it is futile if it is done in such 
a way as to impair the race. 

One of the triumphs of modern phil- 
anthropy is the treatment of the insane. 
Instead of being imprisoned, beaten and 
put to death, as they were in the past, 
they are now cared for at public expense, 
and in a large and increasing proportion 
of cases restored to the world cured. 
Cured as individuals, but by being cured, 
transmitting to their descendants in many 
instances the unstable mental structure 
which showed itself in the temporary 
derangement. That this is.one cause of 
the alarming increase of insanity ‘in re- 
cent years can hardly be questioned, and 
it is not surprising that some should hold 
that it is mainly responsible for it. Ac- 
cording to the sixtieth report of the Brit- 
ish Lunacy Commissioners, a quarter of 
the cases of insanity can be clearly traced 
to heredity. More than a third of those 
who return to ordinary life after having 
been discharged cured have to be ulti- 
mately sent back to the asylums. 

In 1845 the number of insane persons 
of all ranks discovered in England and 
Wales by a careful official inquiry was 
21,788, or about 1 in 761 of the popu- 
lation. -In 1906 the number was 221.979, 
or T in 283 of the population. That is, 
the number of insane has increased five- 
fold in sixtv years, while the population 
has doubled. If the number of insane 
and the population should continue to 
increase at the same ratios for the next 
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sixty years there would be 1 per cent. 
of the people of England and Wales in 
the insane asylums by 1966. Ultimately 
the system would break down because 
the burden of support would become too 
great for the productive population to 
bear. ; 

But the curve is too short to enable us 
to prophesy its projection with such defi- 
niteness. Besides, the statistics are them- 
selves not beyond criticism; the increase 
is probably not so great as appears, be- 
cause the official registration is more 
exact now than sixty years ago; insanity 
is more quickly recognized* as a disease 
and people are more willing to entrust 
their relatives to an asylum, because they 
hope for cure. 

On the other hand, if the increase in 
insanity may not be expected to continue 
at the present rate, the population cer- 
tainly will rot. The marriage rate in 
Great Britain has fallen 19 per cent. in 
the last thirty-five years. The birth rate 
shows a sharp decline from 1895, and in 
the last report, that of 1904, it was 27.9 
per thousand, the lowest on record in 
that country. It is obvious that this is 
not due to a decrease in natural fertility 
of the race. The propaganda of the 
Neo-Malthusians has been all too suc- 
cessful. 

A decrease in the birth rate is not neces- 
sarily a misfortune to a country. Very 
likely the British Isles have now all the 
population they can support in comfort 
under present economic conditions. The 
alarming thing about it is that the breed- 
ing is from the poorest stock instead of 
the best. Whatever objective standard 
one may take this is true. Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, in his recent presi- 
dential address before the congress of 
sanitary inspectors, showed that in the 
districts where there was the most over- 
crowding, the cheapest type of labor, the 
lowest degree of culture and education. 
the highest percentage of pauperism and 
lunacy, the greatest criminality and the 
highest death rate from tuberculosis and 
infantile diseases, there the number of 
children were greatest in proportion to 
the possibly productive wives. It is a 
clear case of the survival of the unfittest, 
the reversal of evolution. No race can 
maintain its efficiency and virility against 
such reactive forces. 


The future of a country depends ulti- 
mately upon the character and ability of 
its people. Increase of wealth, advance 
of science, improvement in education, 
discoveries in sanitation, juster social 
conditions, all the achievements and 
hopes of present age will be of little 
benefit to posterity if there is a decline in 
the native quality of the race. It would 
be disastrous to hand over a perfected 
and complicated governmental machine 
to inferior engineers. One-seventh of 
the present generation will be the par- 
ents of one-half of the next. Therefore, 
two generations of selection, natural or 
designed, would completely transform 
the character of a nation. Is this seventh 
composed of the best men and women 
that we have? This is what is going to 
determine whether civilization shall ad- 
vance or retrograde. Galton’s ideal of 
eugenics may be too much in advance of 
the age to be practical, but at least some- 
thing could-be done to awaken the peo- 
ple to the imminent dangers of dys- 
genics. 


a 
Criminal Trial by Newspaper 


AT the annual meeting of the National’ 
Prison Association, at Albany, the other 
day, Attorney-General Mayer, of this 
State, spoke forcibly and wisely upon the 
great abuse that has grown up in Amer- 
ica, of the freedorr. of the press in dealing 
with cases of serious crime. Practically 
every important case nowadays is made 
a newspaper sensation, and long before 
it is given to the jury public belief has 
been crystallized by newspaper “enter- 
prise,” and often in a false verdict, which 
results in grave injustice. In one in- 
stance which the Attorney-General quot- 
ed, a newspaper poll has been taken upon 
the question of the guilt or innocence of 
a man accused of a capital crime, altho 
he has not yet been brought to trial. 

For a long time past the most reputable 
members of the bench and bar have been 
seriously disturbed by this practice, and 
many of them have been warning the 
public, as Attorney-General Mayer has 
done, that unless we work out by some 
means or other a substantial reform, the 
consequences are likely to be extremely 
serious. Of all the achievements of civil- 
ization, few can be compared in impor- 
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tance with the establishment of a fair, 
calm and rational procedure in the trial 
of persons accused of crime. In a savage 
or barbarian population mere accusation 
is tantamount to conviction. There is no 
patient sifting of evidence, no barring out 
of fanatical belief or irrelevant sugges- 
tion. In a somewhat more advanced 
stage of social evolution, systematic pro- 
cedure is introduced, but the methods are 
those of superstition. The ordeal, or ap- 
peal to heaven, is the main dependence. 
If the accused can thrust his arm to the 
bottom of a cauldron of boiling water 
without pain or subsequent suppuration 
of the scalded flesh, he is innocent. Or 
if he can walk blindfolded along a path 
strewn at irregular intervals with bars of 
hot iron without stepping on them with 
his bare feet, he is vouched for by the 
divine omniscience. It took centuries of 
increasing enlightenment to substitute for 
this sort of thing the scientific procedure 
of weighing and sifting objective evi- 
dence and arriving thereby, thru a true 
induction from facts, at verdicts presum- 
ably in accordance with truth. 

A moment’s reflection should convince 
any intelligent mind that the difficulty of 
adhering to a scientific and reasonable 
procedure is enormously increased when 
all circumstantial evidence is raked over, 
with more or less of inevitable alteration 
or tampering with it, by newspaper. re- 
porters, in advance of the court proceed- 
ings, and when every potential witness is 
repeatedly interviewed for newspaper 
publicity. Inevitably the witness uncon- 
sciously undergoes a change of mental 
attitude when, long before his appear- 
ance on the stand, he knows the sub- 
stance of the testimony of all other wit- 
nesses, and sees how his own story 
looks in print. He is prepared to hedge 
and to color. And this mental change in 
him is dangerous to the cause of truth 
exactly in proportion to his own uncon- 
sciousness of it. The more unaware he 
is of the influence exerted upon his mem- 
ory and imagination by the newspaper, 
the more difficult it is for the bar and 
the court to bring out that part of his 
testimony which corresponds to his orig- 
inal sight or hearing of the facts, and to 
eliminate that part whch is the product 
of his subsequent ruminations. 

In addition to this very serious danger 
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and evil, the practice of trial by news- 
paper is unquestionably an education of 
the public in feeling the emotions, think- 
ing the thoughts and willing the deci- 
sions of the lynching mob. An actuai 
lynching is the product of a certain way 
of feeling about and thinking about a 
case of actual or supposed wrongdoing. 
That way of thinking and feeling may ex- 
ist—it does, in fact, exist—in thousands 
of instances where no actual lynching 
occurs. But the more prevalent it is, the 
larger is the proportion of cases termi- 
nating in actual violence. The chief 
factor in this, mental phenomenon is the 
creation of belief, produced by sugges- 
tion, appeal to prejudice, impressive 
assertion and repetition, in place of a 
purely intellectual or scientific judgment, 
arrived at by a critical, dispassionate 
scrutiny of evidence. In the nature of 
things, trial by newspaper cannot be the 
scientific procedure. It is bound to be 
the creation .of a purely dogmatic belief, 
which may be absolutely false as a ver- 
dict of fact. 

We have said before, and we must re- 
peat it, that no greater danger threatens 
American life than this unfortunate phe- 
nomenon of the swift creation—in most 
instances by newspaper enterprise—of 
widespread popular beliefs, which prove, 
upon examination, to be absolutely un- 
founded—mere products of impressive 
and repeated assertion, suggestion and 
prejudice. We have been interested to 
observe that recent European visitors to 
America have been more impressed by 
this characteristic of American life than 
by almost any other. Thus Mr. H. G. 
Wells, writing in Harper's Weekly of the 
factors in our national development 
which arrested his attention, speaks very 
gravely of this habit of ours of surren- 
dering ourselves to unfounded and un- 
just popular beliefs affecting the repu- 
tation of individuals. He specifies as 
amazing examples of injustice the treat- 
ment of the alleged anarchist, McQueen ; 
of Maxim Gorky, and of the negroes of 
the South. He says that he cannot un- 
derstand, and therefore will not attempt 
to interpret, this ominous phase of Amer- 
ican life. 

Ominous it is, but it is not mysterious. 
It is the natural and inevitable product of 
evil habits, into which we have insensibly 











fallen. Every: man who aids and abets 
the creation of belief that is either un- 
founded or unsubstantiated is injuring 
his fellow men, and is guilty of a wrong 
against his country. All serious-minded 
citizens should aid in creating that pub- 
lic opinion to which Mr. Mayer appeals, 
and to which we must ultimately look to 
put an end to the threatening practice of 
trial and conviction by newspaper asser- 
tion. 


ot 
Old Age Pensions 


THE recent Trades Union Congress at 
Liverpool, among other definitive resolu- 
tions, adopted one endorsing pensions for 
old age. The Congress contended that 
money necessary for pensions can easily 
be raised by taxing land values, and that 
they should be granted to all people be- 
yond the age of sixty. With the general 
principle there is a growing inclination 
among all civilized nations to accord; 
with the age limit and the methods of 
raising the money there is a great di- 
versity of opinion. In fact, England has 
for some time past been practically in 
favor of the system, and has failed to en- 
act a pension law simply because her 
statesmen have found it nearly impossible 
to agree upon how to frame it. 

One year ago the French Government 
committed itself to the same principle, 
and its Assurance Committee presented 
plans, none of which proved satisfactory. 
The obligatory insurance plan, operative 
in Germany, is most in favor. The prop- 
osition is that the working man and his 

employer shall pay regularly equal sums 
into a governmental insurance service, 
the Government in turn furnishing a high 
enough rate of interest to make its annu- 
ities practical. There was a certainty 
from the outset that a scheme for pen- 
sioning old age would get at least a thoro 
discussion by the Gallic people, as well as 
Gallic statesmen. So far it is only dis- 
cussion. 

The argument needs very little elabo- 
ration. In no country has old age re- 
ceived anything like the consideration 
that has been bestowed upon the children, 
and yet both extremes of life are equally 
helpless. Any possible argument for a 
pension to any class applies with equal 
force to that class which is always pres- 
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ent, and to whom our relation is most in- 
timate. Endowment of old age is defined 
by Booth as a sum granted to all old peo- 
ple from a common purse. He argues in 
favor of raising the needed sum by taxa- 
tion which will fall upon all, according to 
their means. 

The period at which the pension should 
begin Mr. Booth would fix at sixty-five 
years. He considers this the proper 
period for the English people. It certain- © 
ly is early enough for a pension to begin 
in the United States. If an earlier age 
were fixed upon it would be likely to in- 
terfere with the spirit of self-support and 
breed pauperism, while at the same time 
it would tend to reduce wages. The same 
authority fixes upon five shillings a week 
as an adequate provision, so far as the 
State is concerned; that is, about $5 a 
month in American coin. This, of course, 
would barely maintain the recipient, who 
is supposed, in almost all cases, to be able 
to add somewhat to his income by his 
own efforts, and in many cases to receive 
more or-less assistance from other quar- 
ters. The object of the pension is to re- 
move positive suffering and eliminate the 
terrors of old age. 

To provide pensions for England, Mr. 
Booth estimates would require .about 
$80,000,000 annuallyy But such a gen- 
eral system would, ‘of course, cover a 
large number of persons who are now 
receiving from the poor rates and from 
eleemosynary institutions. In such cases 
there would be a large decrease in public 
expenses—probably amounting to one- 
fifth, or possibly one-fourth, of the whole 
sum required to be raised by pensions. 
And here comes in the difficulty that Eng- 
lish statesmen have not been able to agree 
in what way to raise the balance required. 
The Salvation Army has done a vast 

amount in the way of practical experi- 
ment, but it has not solved the problem. 
The German system provides what is re- 
quired by taxing the wages of the recipi- 
ent during his working years, but in Eng- 
land the compulsory insurance plan has 
found very little favor. In the United 


States it would be a practical impossi- 
bility. 

The objections to State aid are that 
those who do not reach the limit of sixty- 
five may be miserably wretched, and pos- 
sibly die before they touch the relief 
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fund. The answer is the simple one, that 
our object is not to relieve poverty, but 
to pension old age. It is the pitiful ap- 
peal of worked-out human beings—the 
mothers and fathers of humanity—to 
whom we desire to respond. Other phases 
of helplessness, or of poverty depending 
on vice or sickness, the State is already 
considering in other ways. It may fairly 
be said that civilization everywhere in- 
volves an adequate mechanism for the re- 
lief of every class of sufferers except the 
old. These are left, disabled, largely at the 
mercy of a competitive age, and to the 
care, which is often stinted and ungener- 
ous, of children. The poorhouse.is a dis- 
grace, the shelter of which will be re- 
ceived only as a last resort. Homes for 
old men and women, among the noblest 
institutions of America, can barely touch 
the rim of the difficulty. 

Another objection has been urged, that, 
instead of relieving pauperism, we shall 
only increase it by pensioning old age; 
that, instead of encouraging independence 
and thrift, we shall increase spendthrift- 
ness and waste. But the wholesome in- 
fluence that comes from a desire to pro- 
vide for the future cannot be largely de- 
creased by a prospective pittance, for that 
is about all that the pension amounts to. 
The law now, among our poorer people, 
is to spend on a-free scale so long as 
anything is in hand. This certainly 
would affect prospective sums of a 
large size. Still, we should very much 
prefer to see a pension system cor- 
related with safeguards—especially in the 
way of postal savings banks and indus- 
trial education. The people cannot be 
cured of wastefulness by compelling them 
to face misery. That has been tried ; but 
it can be accomplished by educating them 
to easy economic methods, and by tempt- 
ing them to save their wages. A man 
possessed of a bank book is sure to desire 
to increase his prevision and provision. 

The effect of State relief on the inde- 
pendence, character and self-reliance of 
the recipient is, however, something apt 
to be overlooked. We do not believe that 
pensions, as a rule, constitute a healthy 
social expedient. They should be used 
certainly with the utmost care as to their 
abuse. But in the case of old age we are 
dealing with a class that can be easily de- 
fined, and that has already passed beyond 


a period for fraud. We are dealing with 
a class actually in need, and with people 
who have done their fair work by the 
world, and are no longer tempted to shirk 
and cheat. ; 

It should not, however, be understood 
that we propose to extend charity, any 
more than. when we are giving free 
schools to the young people. It is a part 
of our general political and social life. 
At a fixed age all are entitled to draw 
from a fund which is the result of our 
common industry. It will, of course, be 
desirable if, by compulsory insurance, or 
some other method, every person shail 
be led to understand that he is a partner 
of the State, and not a pauper, any more 
than when he’ drops a letter into a post 
office, furnished by the State. Canon 
Blackley, ‘who is held to be the father of 
the pension movement in England, insist- 
ed that the pinch in old age was matched 
in most lives by lavish expenditure in 
youth. He would have a small sum col- 
lected from each young person, which 
should be invested to furnish the pension 
for old age. His proposition was to col- 
lect the whole sum between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one. But this he 
later modified into a compulsory scheme 
covering all the working years of a man’s 
life. Whatever may be the final devision 
as to method, it is evident that France 
and England will soon join Germany in 
the establishing of pensiofis; and it is 
equally certain that the question has to be 
frankly discussed in the United States. 


re) 
The French Tangle 


In a country cursed with an established 
Church, ecclesiastical and political affairs 
cannot be kept apart. We have peace 
with the Church here; in England and in 
France there is turmoil. 

Altho quite willing to discover tyranny 
in the law of December gth, 1905, which 
puts an end, after a term of years, to the 
support and control of the Church by the 
State, we have been quite unable to see 
anything serious which is particularly 
different from what is familiar in this 
country. It is the establishment of “cul- 
tual” associations (from cultus, worship) 
against which the bishops protest, and 
which the Pope denounces in his ency- 
clical “Vehementer Nos,” and later in his 
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“Gravissimo.” But these associations, or 
trustees, are provided for in the Balti- 
more Council and our Catholic churches 
have them. Nor does the law put upon 
them any but reasonable requisitions, and 
they are allowed all reasonable latitude in 
the performance of their duties; and it 
would seem that they are well guarded 
against diverting church funds or prop- 
erty from the legitimate religious pur- 
pose. 

That we are not wrong in our some- 
what careful study of this Separation Law 
may be gathered from the plan, approved 
by a majority of the French bishops and 
presented to them at their late conference 
by the Archbishop of Besancon and the 
Bishop of Lucgon, who had been appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate and submit 
a plan for organizing cultual associa- 
tions. Their report is very interesting 


and enlightening, approved as it was by 
the bishops, who by a considerable ma- 
jority approved the effort to organize un- 
der the law, and then unanimously ap- 
proved of the plan presented. But since 
then the Pope has refused to allow cul- 
tual associations under any form, and the 


matter is referred back to the several 
bishops for their individual action in the 
premises, apparently looking to a modifi- 
cation of the law by the Government ; but 
no such modification is likely. 

Let us now look for a moment at the 
plan of ‘cultual associations approved by 
the bishops, but rejected by the Pope. 

The title which they propose is “As- 
sociations fabriciennes,” that is, church 
property associations. They are to be or- 
ganized in each parish precisely in accord 
with the law; and their object is to ad- 
minister, “in accordance with the general 
rules of the Roman Catholic worship,” 
the various. buildings and property of the 
parish, and support “Catholic worship in 
agreement with the laws of the Roman 
Church,” and “in submission to the au- 
thority of the Pope and the bishop.” The 
French law purposely and liberally avoids 
all regulation as to how the members of 
these cultual associations shall be appoint- 
ed. There is no indication that they must 
be elected; and the bishops’ proposal is 
that they shall be nominated by the pas- 
tor in charge, the number of their mem- 
bers following the French law and ap- 
pointed by the bishop. The members 
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must be of legal age, communicants and 
paying attendants, submissive to the 
teaching of the Church and to its 
ecclesiastical authorities. More particu- 
larly, they must formally agree to abstain 
from any condemned secret society, to 
give Christian education to their chil- 
dren, to accept Christian marriage for 
themselves and their children, and re- 
ligious rites for their dead. These are 
very nearly the same restrictions as are 
laid down by the Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore, which says (Sections 285 and 
287) that no layman can have any part 
in the management of the secular affairs 
of the Catholic churches in this country 
as a matter of right, but solely as a mat- 
ter of privilege, and that they are ap- 
pointed by authority of the bishop and 
removable at his will. The conditions 
are that they must (1) be communicants ; 
(2) must have a regular seat in the 
church: and pay church dues; (3) must 
have their children taught in Catholic 
schools; and (4) must not be members 
of any secret or other forbidden society. 
The French bishops refer to this Ameri- 
can rule, and seem to have copied it. 
These cultual associations will be repre- 
sented by an executive committee, or ad- 
ministrative council, of five or seven 
members, of which the parish priest will 
be the chairman. 

We do not need to go furtner into the 
administration of these associations. They 
are defined by the law, and are further 
limited by this project, which puts them 
under the full control of the bishop. But 
this appears to be quite legal. One would 
think that worship might very well be 
carried on and supported under this pro- 
vision; but the Pope has absolutely re- 
jected the plan which the majority of the 
French bishops—seventy-four in all—in 
council approved in principle, and all ap- 
proved as a possible plan. 

How is this rejection by the Pope of 
the advice of the bishops to be accounted 
for? An answer seems to be suggested 
in a most. remarkable protest to the Pope 
signed by some hundreds of leading and 
loyal French Catholics. 

It is a long and very frank and bold 
letter which they have written him. They 
express great surprise that the Pope has 
listened to the advice of German, Italian 
and Spanish prelates, and rejected the ad- 
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vice of the French episcopate. They tell 
him that it is perfectly futile to imagine 
that the French law will be modified. On 
the contrary, it will be carried out to the 
letter, and the property of those churches 
which refuse to establish cultual associa- 
tions will revert to the State to do what 
it pleases with it. They tell the Pope that 
the loss to the Church will be most terri- 
ble, and that in these days of liberty it is 
not safe or wise to set the French people 
any further against the Church. They 
inform him that the great majority of in- 
telligent French Catholics, lawyers, physi- 
‘clans, engineers, merchants and educated 
men, lament his non possumus, and that 
it is the Monarchists, Imperialists and 
anti-Semitists that have received it with 
acclamation ; and they tell him, with some 
sharpness, if it be true that when he heard 


that the majority of the bishops had voted: 


in favor of accepting the law, he said, 
“They have voted like Frenchmen,” that 
they had the intelligence of the Church 
with them. 

This letter will make a tremendous stir 
in the French Church. Its language is 


not respectful, but its meaning is made 


most plain. It tells the Pope that he was 
badly advised, and that the welfare of 
the Church in France requires that le 
withdraw his action. We believe he will 
do it—not definitely, but that he will leave 
the bishops free to use their own judg- 
ment, and they will accept the law, and 
the aid it gives, for some years yet, to the 
support of the clergy. Otherwise there 
will be—not civil war, but much confu- 
sion, and much loss to the Church. 


a 
What Shall We Do With City 
Schools? 


Tus did not seem to be a serious prob- 
lem until recently. The ideal school con- 
sisted of rooms enough to house a crowd 
of children, with books and teachers ade- 
quate to study. Then.came a reform, by, 
way of better ventilation, better seats, 
better desks; but the children were still 
left indoors for five or six hours of the 
day, while at home there was no relief, 
especially for those living in the denser 
parts of our cities. 

Physicians and experts still found my- 
opia, crooked spines, malformed chests, 
shattered nerves and other forms of 
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degeneratiori somehow coincident with 
school life. It was absolutely forced upon 
parents and teachers to recognize the fact 
that there was a deeper fundamental 
blunder in our educational system. 
School, covering the growing years of a 
child’s life, made it plainly necessary that 
he should not be confined indoors—cer- 
tainly not in a sitting position. Some oi 
our ablest educators began to speak of 
our schools as prison houses. A step 
farther came when the subject matter to 
be studied was recognized to be, not 
books, but Nature. Nature study rose in 
its demands, until it required original in- 
vestigation as the principal aim of school 
work. This was a reversal of the old 
idea that the mind was to be packed with 
facts. It equally reversed, or, rather, ig- 
nored, the idea that education is mental 
training—for future use. It set the mind 
at once at work. Just as the body is set 
at work, so the intellectual faculties were 
to be exercised, expecting them to grow 
by the exercise. 

Then came such outcroppings (natural 
evolutions) as school gardening: Out of 
doors, was the cry; at least half a day out 
of doors, allowing the other half for class 
room studies. Not only must.the pupil 
come in contact with Nature, and use the 
things about him as object lessons, but 
he must apply every idea or fact, as 
taught. Withal the child must be led to 
examine and test every statement made 
by a book, and use his judgment always. 
This was easily applied to our country 
schools, altho the work of application and 
reformation has been altogether too slow. 

But what about city ‘schools? City 
teachers could possibly get outings once 
a week—possibly could take their chil- 
dren with them into the country. This 
would in many cases amount to little 
more than a picnic. Others could get 
Nature’s twigs and flowers and buds to 
use in the school roorn. Some fine work 
along this line has been done by teachers 
who have had unusual training. Even 
potted plants have served meagerly; but 
the masses of the children have not been 
supplied even with these. Some of the 
German cities have opened their parks to 
the schools on special days ; in some cases 
even allowing a limited cutting of flowers 
or twigs. The problem of the city school 
still remains ; huge buildings, surrounded 
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by solid blocks of housings—the environ- 
ment bettered, but not changed. 

A proposition has been bruited, with 
considerable zeal, to plant our city schools 
in the parks. This proposition we need 
not discuss at length. It is not different 
from saying, We must at all cost have 
school parks ; we must have, in a city, not 
only land to look at, parks to walk about 
in, but we must have land to cultivate 
and plant—to study. It certainly is a 
new idea, and an advanced one. A school 
in a park where nothing could be used 
would give pleasant surroundings, good 
suggestions and better air. Good so far; 
but it would not be going far enough. 
Professor Jackman, of the University of 
Chicago, has another idea, and it seems 
rational. He tells us that we ought to 
build our schools—that is, all of our city 
schools—in the suburbs. “The schools 
of today are trying to grow children un- 
der conditions never thought of in con- 
nection with the cultivation of vegetables 
or the rearing of beasts.” He would 
have every schoolhouse surrounded by 
not less than five acres of grounds. 
Every child should have his own portion 
of soil, where he can work out his own 
individuality to an extent, at the same 
time getting the combined training of 
teachers and Nature. The difficulty of 
transporting children, in some _ cases 
many miles, he thinks can be overcome 
by the rapid transit: consequent to elec- 
trical appliances. He considers a munic- 
ipal ownership of street railways of great 
value along this line, as permitting school 
trains ; possibly car lines belonging strict- 
ly to the children, and without fares. 
These car lines should radiate away from 
the business sections, and have no sort of 
relation to business affairs. There cer- 
tainly are difficulties here of a sort large 
enough to stagger cowardice; but the 
American people are beginning to realize 
that our new education will require new 
efforts and new material problerhs. 

We entirely agree with Professor Jack- 
man when he argues that this movement 
would almost entirely change the attitude 
of children toward schooling, and, for 
that matter, toward learning. He thinks 
justly that the truant officer could be dis- 
pensed with, and after a few years the 
very name of this functionary could be 
stricken from the dictionary. It would 
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give the children daily everything that is 
now involved in our open-air excursions, 
with the addition of teaching them how 
to use themselves in contact with Nature. 
Industrial education is the development 
of power for self-government; is train- 
ing for efficient citizenship, and placing 
labor in its right light in relation to learn- 
ing. If, as Dr. Alfred Gordon urges, 
purposeless lying is a disease, it can only 
be overcome by purposeful truthtelling. 
It is just this new sort of education that 
teaches the child exactness of investiga- 
tion and precision of statement, that will 
reverse this tendency toward falsehood. 
By a continued practice of seeing accu- 
rately and reporting precisely, the child 
gets into a habit of loving the truth. Edu- 
cation with Nature also gives the pupil a 
center for thinking and feeling outside 
of himself. His whims are less import- 
ant; his duties are more important. We 
are not inclined, however, to follow Pro- 
fessor Jackman and others in their gen- 
eral argument. What particularly inter- 
ests us now is how to get at this great 
reform. Why not plant our city schools 
in the suburbs? 


& 


Thus far helium, the gas 
which was first found spec- 
troscopically in the sun, and 


Helium in 
Kansas 


so named from the sun before it was 
found in the earth, the gas which escapes 
from radium, has proved, like argon, 
of no practical use, because, like argon 
and the other inert constituents of the 
air, it makes no combinations. But it has 
been so difficult to get a supply of it that 
chemists had very little chance to work 
with it; but now Kansas offers a quite 
abundant supply. Professors Cady and 
McFarland, of the University of Kansas, 
report that the strong flow of natural gas 
at Dexter contains 1.84 per cent. of 
helium. Here is an opportunity to se- 
cure an apparently unlimited supply of 
helium for chemical investigation, and, 
if possible, liquefaction. This will make 
Kansas the source for helium as Bohemia 
is for radium. And can it be that far 
below the surface in Kansas there is a 
supply of radium that is giving off this 
helium? The Kansas people have talked 
much of their ozone, but it is their 
helium that explains their radio-activity. 
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It is not strange that 
the Terrorists should 
claim that the death of 
General Trepoff was by poison adminis- 
tered by their agents secretly in his own 
home. They tell now of a warning that 
he should thus die in his bed. But this 
does not agree with.the efforts to assas- 
sinate him which have resulted in the 
death of officers who resembled him in 
appearance. Fighting with poison is 
allowed under no rules of war; and while 
it may be claimed that a state of war is 
going on in Russia, this is not one of 
the recognized methods of any sort of 
war. General Trepoff’s death must be a 
most serious loss to the Czar and. his 
reactionary advisers, who found him ever 
energetic and faithful to their purpose, 
absolutely courageous, and heedless of 
the repeated threats of assassination. The 
revolutionists themselves, however much 
they hated him, could not but respect his 
bravery and devotion to a bad cause. 
There are few left who can take his place, 
and his death is of distinct advantage to 
the cause against which he fought. Mean- 
while, horrible slaughters of Jews and 
killing of police go on, and the peasantry 
are not appeased, but are in serious dan- 
ger of famine and will revolt, while the 
army of repression has to be massed in 
Poland and Eastern Russia, and the re- 
gion of the Caucasus is almost lost to the 
Government at St. Petersburg. 
st 

Teachers’ It is a long legal quarrel which 
Clothes WS settled some time ago, 

but which those aggrieved 
refused to let stay settled, that of the 
clothes of the teachers in Lima, N. Y. 
They were members of a religious sis- 
terhood, and they wore its very peculiar 
uniform. State Superintendent Draper, 
and after him, Superintendent Skinner, 
said, that as they were, by their dress, 
calling attention to their chosen religion 
they could not teach in the public schools 
of the State, and he forbade them to 
teach in such a garb. They paid no at- 
tention to it, and he refused to pay 
them. Then they appealed to the courts, 
and the case went against’ them to the 
highest court. That might seem to end 
the matter, but it does not, and much 
complaint is made. It seems to us that 
this difficulty might be relieved. Evi- 


Death of 
General Trepoff 
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dently it is not the religion of these 
ladies that is objected to, but their way 
of obtruding it on the pupils. Could 
they not get a dispensation allowing them 
to dress like other ladies ; or, if not, why 
can there not be a teaching order estab- 
lished for the purpose, whose members, 
like the Jesuits, would have no special 
habit, but might be indistinguishable 
from the rest of the community ? 
Js 


The case of Mr. Hipple, the “religious 
financier,” as he was called in the real 
estate boards, is extraordinary past all 
comparison in our American financial 
history. This church elder, this treas- 
urer of the Presbyterian Assembly’s 
Trustees, this trusted custodian of so 
many Presbyterian and other religious 
and benevolent organizations, had for 
several years been so money-mad, so 
lacking in business prudence, and yet so 
abnormally cunning, and then so tragic- 
ally ended his life, that one is almost in- 
clined to suspect that he was suffering 
from incipient paresis, like another dis- 
tinguished railroad financier whose un- 
suspected brain trouble nearly wrecked 
a railroad and crippled Johns Hopkins 
University. Receiver Earle makes the 
good suggestion that such a trust com- 
pany should not have its directors all of 
one Church, but they should include 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Catholics, Epis- 
copalians, and a good respectable atheist, 
etc.—men that will watch either. 

& 

Another college president, Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has joined President Eliot in op- 
posing the inconsiderable simplified spell- 
ings approved by President Roosevelt, 
and ordered for use in the documents 
under his control. President Wheeler 
has a new argument, that the change 
promises loss and waste in intercourse 
and culture with other English-speaking 
countries. But already, in the case of 
half the words, the practice in England 
differs from that in America, and it 
causes no slightest loss of intercourse; 
and we expect that other English-speak- 
ing countries will follow our slow ad- 
vance. But President Wheeler may 
take it out with his neighbor, President 
Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, 
who is on the Simplified Spelling Board. 





Insurance ; 


Protective 
Mutual 


The Policy-Holders’ 
Association of the 


Life Insurance Company 


Last week twenty-eight policy-holders 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
responding to a call sent out by James C. 
Colgate in the interest of the Peabody 
management of that institution, met at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and the result was 
the formation of the Policy-holders’ Pro- 
tective Association of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. Mr, Colgate was 
chosen president of the new committee, 
and William F. Harrity, of Philadelphia, 
former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, was made chairman of 
the Executive Committee which is to be 
appointed. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, who 
was active in what was known as the 
Crimmins Committee of the Equitable 
Life policy-holders, organized during the 
differences that existed in that society 
which preceded the great insurance up- 
heaval, to strengthen the arms of the Al- 
exander faction in the body, was made 
treasurer and Henry Siegel was made 
temporary secretary. The meeting first 
adopted resolutions declaring it wise that 
the policy-holders organize “to promote 
the interests of the policy-holders of the 
company,” and then appointed a commit- 
tee on resolutions, which reported the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, An organization known as the In- 
ternational Policy-Holders’ Association, largely 
composed of persons who are not policy-hold- 
ers in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York has appealed to the policy-holders 
of this company for their support, with the 
avowed object of obtaining control of the 
management of such company and of its vast 
resources; and 

Whereas, It is the avowed purpose of the 
said organization to oppose the election of any 
person nominated by the present Board of 
Trustees, however well qualified, and to re- 
place the present Trustees by persons o* its 
own selection; and 

Whereas, In the course of its efforts to ob- 
tain control and possession of the said the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
the said organization has, throuvh its counsel, 
made false and unfounded accusations against 
certain of the present Trustees and officers of 
the said company, to the detriment of said 
company and its policy-holders, and has un- 
justifiably represented that the present Board 
of Trustees and the candidates nominated by 
them are committed to the continuance of 


abuses found to exist under former officers of 
the company 

Resolved, that it is the sense of this meeting 
that, although there have been grave abuses in 
the past management of the company, the pres- 
ent executive officers and trustees are, in the 
opinion of the Policy-Holders’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, faithful to its mterests, and that 
their administration of its affairs has been and 
is efficient, economical and beneficial to the 
policy-holders. 


The resolutions then call on the policy- 
holders to vote the administration ticket. 
& 


The Fifth International Congress of 
Insurance Actuaries was held at Berlin 
from September toth to 15th. More 
than 350 delegates were in attendance, 
and the leading companies in America, 
Europe and Japan were represented. 
Professor Gore, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, was present on 
behalf of the United States Government. 
Others who attended from the United 
States and Canada were Mr. T. B. 
Macaulay, Sun Life of Canada; Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, Prudential; Sidney 
N. Ogden, Mutual Benefit, and Mr. But- 
tolph, of the Indiana Insurance Depart- 
ment. Statistician Hoffman, of the Pru- 
dential, spoke in German. 


The Surveyor Insurance Directory of 
the States of New York and New Jer- 
séy for 1906 has just been issued. The 
volume contains the names and addresses 
of insurance companies, agents with 
companies represented and brokers in 
the above-named States, also county and 
local underwriters’ organizations with 
names of officers and committees, and 
population of each city and kind of 
fire department. The volume is pub- 
lished by A. G. Hall, 58 Pine street, New 
York City ($1). 


.. Dividends announced: 

N. Y. & Harlem R.R. (Preferred), 2 per 
cent., a October Ist. 

N. & Harlem R.R. (Common), 2 per 
cent., cis October tst. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. R’way, Coupons (Gen. 
Mort. 4s), payable October Ist. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Vall. R.R., 
Coupons (1st Mort. 5s), payable October Ist. 

Mergenthaler Lino. Co. (quarterly), 2% per 
cent., payable Sept. 29th. 

Otis Elevator Co. (Preferred, quarterly), 
$1.50 per share, payable October 15th. 

Am. Locomotive Co. (Preferred, quarterly), 
13% per cent., payable October 22d. 
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Financial 


Identification at ‘‘ All Night”’ 
Banks 


WitH the very recent establishment of 
“all-night” banks came the necessity of 
new methods of identification. The old 
way consisted in the dealer’s introduction 
to the cashier of the bank and to its tell- 
ers, and the deed was done. Obviously 
such a method would be inadequate where 
three shifts of bank officials work success- 
ively. Paying teller No. 1 might know a 
given dealer very well, but Paying teller 
No. 2 might not know him at all, and if 
the dealer’s check was not promptly hon- 
ored by any of the three tellers he would 
feel aggrieved, and an aggrieved dealer is 
hard to conciliate. To overcome the iden- 
tification problem the Bertillon method, 
or perhaps a modification of it, has been 
introduced, and the innovation works ex- 
tremely well. The identification card sys- 
tem, originated in this city and used by 
the “all-night” banks here, is very thoro. 
It has to be. The name, age, weight, 
hight, business, telephone number and ad- 
dress of each depositor is carefully noted 
on his particular card, as well as the color 
of his eyes, the shade of his hair, and a 
brief description of ‘his face. If a teller 
has the smallest doubt an immediate ref- 
erence to the identification card is made 
and doubts are confirmed or dispelled. 
Sharpers are foiled who count. on 
the success of fraud because of three 
shifts, and a simple business method has 
quickly become a mighty protection to 
these all-night institutions. The Bertil- 
lon system has been installed in the Third 
National Bank of Baltimore, which re- 
cently adopted the plan of continuous 
business during the entire twenty-four 
hours of the day. An application of the 
new system of identification will present- 
ly be inaugurated, both in Chicago and in 
Pittsburg. a 


Lean Year for Bank Thieves 


AccorDING to the annual report of the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency. to the Pro- 
tective Committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association covering the period from 
September ,1, 1905, to. September 1, 1906, 
there were ninety-three forgers and swin- 
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diers arrested during that time. Sixty- 
six burglars also fell into the hands oj 
the Pinkertons during this term. Of the 
banks attacked during the twelve months 
covered by the Pinkerton report, seventy- 
ore were non-members of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Their total loss 
was $99,415.20. The seventeen banks at- 
tacked who were members of the associ- 
ation lost $4,217.03. The American Bank- 
ers’ Association has the reputation of re- 
lentlessly pursuing criminals offending 
against its members, and it would seem 
from the report just published that much 
success had crowned the efforts of the 
association working with the Pinkertons 
to bring those who prey upon the bank- 
ing community to justice. Reference is 
made in the report to the losses sustained 
by certain New York banks thru-the op- 
erations of Thomas J. McCarthy, Charles 
Muntwyler, Irene Brown and Thomas J. 
Shad. 
ss 


....A. new trust company is about to 
be organized in this city, to be called 
the New Netherlands Trust Company. 
Among those who are interested in the 
organization are: W. H. Porter, president 
of the Chemical National Bank; Albert 
H. Wiggin, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank; Ben Altman, the dry 
goods man; Edgar L. Marston, president 
of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, and Gates W. McGarrah, president 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank. 

...+Lhe Otis Elevator Company has 
decided to issue 6,095 shares of preferred 
stock, which will be offered to share- 
holders in the proportion of one share for 
every twenty shares held by a stock- 
holder. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 14 per cent. on the preferred stock has 
been declared October 15th. 


....The American Chicle Co. has not 
only declared the usual monthly divi- 
dend of one per cent. on the common 
stock, as announced by us September 
6th, but also an extra dividend of one 
per cent., both payable September 2oth. 


....The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Unoin Telegraph shows a surplus, 
after all appropriations, of $17,299,018. 38. 
A dividend of 1} per cent. is declared. 
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Ninoiter healthy, happy Children 


These beautiful children are typical ESKAY’S FOOD babies 

1ealthy and vigorous, because their bodies are well 
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READING NOTICE 
THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


In these days of strenuous living we are in danger of 
consuming our nervous energy faster than it can be sup- 
plied by nature’s power-house. Every unusual effort, men- 
tal or physical, is a drain upon the phosphates, so essen- 
tial to soufd health. It is too often the case that our or- 
dinary food does not provide for this extra demand. 
Happily our dietary can be wisely sogetmnenen’ by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, which for so many 
years has proved a veritable boon to nervous, dyspéptic 
and exhausted humanity. It is in no sense a “quack 
medicine,” but a compound prepared on scientific prin- 
ciples and recognized as invaluable by the medical pro- 
fession generally. 


[EWIs® @oncER 


The .Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Outlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, Fire 
Sets, Andi and Fend House-cleaning Articles 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


THE “‘PREMIER’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 


130 and 132 WEST PORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 




















rooms in Churches 

1 Buildings into smalj 

rooms, and vice versa; made 
from various kinds of wood: 
sound proof and air tight; easily 
operated and lasting. Made also 
with -Blackboard surface. Fitted 
to*new and old buildings. Used 
in over 5,000 Churches and 
& Public Buildings. Mention Tue 
“INDEPENDENT for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling 
Steel Shutters. 


JAS G. WILSON MFG Co. 
5 West 29th Street, New York. 





The SECRET 
of the ‘‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes “‘ ~~ oa 
hardware stores for Coates ‘‘Easy-Running. If they 
haven’t them send to us. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO. - = = _ Worcester, Mass 














Why Not Get The Best? 


THE CELEBRATED 


FR. BECK & CO. 
WALL PAPERS 


are the best and have stood the test 





for 46 years. Ask your decorator 
to show our samples. They cost no 
ne ee rs as be A 


SOLE MAKERS OF 


Lincrusta- Walton 


that permanent wall covering ; many 
new designs and colors. . . . . 


7th Ave. and 29th Street, - - NEW YORK 














21-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
*-NEW-YORK- 


FOR SALE 


FARM FOR SALE. 160 Acres; well watered, timber, 
coal, fruit, telephone, rural delivery. Box 9%, New 
Alexandria, Pa. 











WANTED 


WANTED.—An American woman, speaking at least one lan- 
guage besides English, for position of trust. work is mostly 
out-of-doors, she must be physically strong and she should have 
a good knowledge of city conditions. Address, Box R., THE Iy- 
DEPENDENT. 


DON’T COUGH! 
USE 








DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine 
that can be bought already prepared 
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FAIRBANKS ‘tise’ ENGINES 


Marine, Stationary and Portable 
Service 
SIX TYPES AND THIRTY SIZES 
1 to 100 Horse Powers 
Write for free Catalog, stating what your power 
requirements are. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
New York 


Albany Ban Buffalo New Orleans Pittsburg 
Baltimore Boston Hartford Philadelphia Syracuse 
London, w, Scotland 











WELL PEOPLE TOO 


Wise Doctor Gives Postum to 
Convalescents. 


A wise doctor tries to give nature its best 
chance by saving the little strength of the already 
exhausted patient, and building up wasted energy 
with simple but powerful nourishment. 

“Five years ago,” writes a doctor, “I com- 
menced to use Postum in my own family instead 
of coffee. I was so well pleased with the results 
that I had two grocers place it in stock, guaran- 
teeing its sale. 

“IT then commenced to recommend it to my 
patients in place of coffee, as a nutritious bever- 
age. The consequence is, every store in town is 
now selling it, as it has. become a household 
necessity in many homes. 

“I’m sure I prescribe Postum as often as any 
one remedy in the Materia Medica—in almost 
every case of indigestion and nervousness I treat, 
and with the best results. 

“When I once introduce it into a family it is 
quite sure to remain. I shall continue to use it 
and prescribe it in families where I practice. 

“In. convalescence from pneumonia, typhoid 
fever and other cases, I give it as a liquid, easily 
absorbed diet. You may use my letter as a refer- 
ence any way you see fit.”. Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The 
Road to Wellville” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 














No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


CABINET 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron, beatifully fashioned 
and perfectly cast—“ The Mission Style” applied 
to a range. : 


Everything is get-at-a-ble at the front Ash Pan, 
Broiler Door, Grate and Clean Out Door—all are 
handy. Kitchen doors do not interefere in setting 
this range, for.either end as. well as the back can 
be placed squarely against the wall. 





“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


It’s The Range Every HouseKeeper 


Is Looking For. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, lass. 
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Contains a dozen improvements upon the beautiful toned instruments hitherto made. 
Since 1868, when our firm was established, the WING PIANO has been admired for the 
sweet, pure tone produced even when played vigorously. 

wed even the fine 1905 WING that it would not be recogn by an expert musician as 

ing from the same factory. We are will to risk more dollars to prove this to you than 


it weuld cost you to come to our factory and listen for yourself, even if you live in Cali- 
fornia. Can we better show our faith and confidence? 


Anywhere on Trial—Free 
We pay the freight and other charges in advance—our funds—-no money of our customers in advance. We 
lace it in the smallest town in the United States just as freely.as we would in New York City. There is abso- 
utely no risk, expense or annoyance. You can try it at your home for 20 days, get the opinion of your real and 
disinterested friends, can compare it with others. Then if you do not wish to keep it we will take it back, en- 
tirely at our expense. In this way you will not be ‘‘talked into buying,’’ as you may have been some time to your 
lasting regret. Moreover, your friends and neighbors will not know on what terms or at what price you purchased. 
en disclose your business to make other sales... (You know how fast agents talk.) This, however, is of small 
~~ portance compared to the beautiful, sweet tone you get in THE 1906 WING PIANO. Even the saying of many 
aol ars is of less importance, Any American home wants and DESERVES the best and sweetest. You have it 
only in THE 1906 WING PIANO. 


Sold Direct from the Factory and in no Other Way 


For this reason YOU SAVE FROM $75 TO se; The WING PIANO you buy at wholesale—at the oe 
of making—with only our wholesale profit added. THERE’S the Saving. Agents would have to be paid, 
if we had them. Salesrooms would have to be. ae if we had them.” Local* advertising would have to be 
done and paid for. All this would increase the cost of the Piano, if we did it. By selling ‘the Piano direct 
to you, we save you from $75 to $200. THE 1906 WING PIANO is ‘in- a class of its own and NEEDS no 
agent to talk for it. Its own sweet tone sells it. 


IN 38 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING: PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended ,by thousands of satisfied purchasers in your State, and 
every one of the United States, by seven Day ney of States, musical colleges and schools, prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. ur book contains names and addresses, arranged by States. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 

enables any ordinary player to imitate perfectly the tones of the MARDOREN. GUITAR, HARP, ZITHER and 
NJO. This improvement is patented and can be had only in the Wing Pia 
WING PIANOS are made in our own large factory—of choice materials throughout by very experienced work- 


men. This explains their great durability. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defect is given Mabe every WING PIANO. . We take old Pianos and 


* Organs in fair exchange. Easy monthly payments if desired 

The We are one of the wey few firms that have bow in uous business well 

ward a cen! e have been ear of the full 
1906 thi rv: calor. give THE 
Wing G PIANO such greatly increased vibration that tite slightest touch 
Pi sound. 
pe strtagt inate i recpond Nis BUILT we be nie 
res Oo 
b: Ende an Salton as thee © CHILDREN, but but has such a reserve of Ey 
bration that it charms the adult pianist also. 

are now built to be played upon by foot po 


cians on such planes. but are worn out t in'th the vain attem 
ith your piano fora lifetime. You want 


touched and dull of speech no 
$06 WING PIANO 0 will be sent free to prove e that it 
ihe tan aay pau Gaen over tseed. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK et cae 
IF YOU INTEND TO BUY ANY PIANO,a book which gives zou or information pos- and address writ- 
eessed by experts. It tells all about the different materia 1s used, way these parts ten below, the book of 
ase put Negethes, what causes . ys to get <— of repair. It ~ Ray the ‘selection of Complete Information 




















iano eas It is absolutely the only k of its kind ever published. ianos, also prices 
ta ns many large es and illustrations. If read carefully, it will —_— L.# a Fray achat path on 
judge of piano quality. We send it free to anyone wishing to buy “ piano. Wing Pianos. 

Send to-day while you think of it, a postal just giving your naise and 
address, or send us theattached coupon, and the book of information, also d0cvébes -600 vais 
full particulars about the Wing Piano, with Pye think “ome of payment, : 
etc., will be sent to you promptly by mail, of buying. 
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BS, A FLAT TREAD 
OF A. } Rais 


2 PENNSYLVANIA 
LINCHER: RACING-TYPE 


1VES a Jes MARBLE 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


JEANNETTE, PA 





INDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tur 
InpEPENDENT will be furnished 
w at the rate of gs cents each, postage included. 
The Independent, 
tge Fultom Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL 


MFTER 30 YEARS 


Send for our New M e issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 

rence, Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern 
as will net six per cent. and there is no better 
rity on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write today for the New Message. 


REINS & COMPANY, - 


HOW TO 
PROFITABLY INVEST 
N 


I 
REAL ESTATE 


Aninteresting booklet. Mailed free upon request. 
valuable to investors and real estate owners. 


STOKES & KNOWLES, Realty Investments 
176 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Lawrence, Kansas 








1875 


1906 
THe MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
—OF — 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


MAKING GOOD 


The New York Realty Owners (‘ompany has 
made good to hundreds of Shareown:rs who are 
receiving 6% Interest, 3% semi-annually, on sums 
of from $100 to $5,000 each: ‘ 

The Company has been in successfui operation 
more than ten years. Hundreds of letters from 
satisfied Shareowners, over 11,500 checks paid as 
profits and an increased Surplus show results. It 
is not an experiment but an established success. 

This Company can help you in the same way it 
is helping a thousand others to get the full return 
for the use of their money in the safest business 
known—New York Real Estate Ownership. 


Send for Booklet F. B. 


Wew York Realty Owners Co. 


489 Fifth Ave., New Yerk. 



































FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


Interest yable semi-annually at 
the office of a prominent New York 
trust company W each bond of 

QO $500 we give a bonus of two acres 
of banana land, cleared, planted and 
brought into 4 en harvest 
and market the fruit for the owners. 

These lands earn $30 to $60 per acre annually net, thus 
making an 18% to 30% investment. 

Illustrated literature containing Government Tres, 
showing large and permanent income from these planta- 
tions, and terms upon which Bonds can be purchased, 
mailed FREE. 


Special proposition to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
Write AMERICAN-HONDURAS COMPANY 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


DIVIDENDS 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Express Company, held on A 30th, 1906, a semi- 
annual dividend of $3.00 per was declared out of 
the income of the Com from its investments, payable 
gg ~ OAR of record at the close 
of business on September 15th, 1906. 

AMES F. F. 


z . FARGO, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


111 Erosawer,. me York, September 13, 1906. 

The Board of D this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE A THREE-QUARTERS PER CEN 
on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October 22, ioe. 
to the prefer stoc holders of record at close of business 
on Sept. 22, . Checks..will be mailed. 

For the purpose of this dividend and of the annual elec- 
tion to be held on October 16, 1906, the transfer books of 
the com 2 will close at twelve o’clock, noon, on Sep- 
tember 1906, and reopen October 1906 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA @ SANTA 
FE RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Coupons No. 22, due October 1, 1906, -_ The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Comp pany GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. will - paid on and after 
that date, upon presentation at Ott office of the Company, 
No, 5 Nassau Street, a0 York 

H. GARDINER,” Assistant Treasurer. 

New York, September 17, 1906. 





FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
Dividend No. 65. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., September 5th, 1906. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 34% upon the capital stock of this Company, 
payable September 29th, 1906, to stockholders of record 
at closing of the tranfer books. ‘Transfer books will 
be closed from 12 M., September 22d, 1906, until 9 A. M., 
October Ist, 1906. 
CLINTON W. LUDLUM, Secretary. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


New York, September 11, 1906. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and one-half per Pe 
was declared payable on and after September 29, 1906, 
the stockholders of record on Saturday, September the isth, 
1906, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, Sept. 15, 1906, 
at one o'clock P. x. and reopen on Monday, October 1, 
1906, at 10 o’clock 


A. M. 
FRED’K J: WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





NEW YORK @ HARLEM RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

Treasurer’s Office, New York, September 8th, 1906. 

e Board of Directors of this Company has declared a 
aividend of TWO PER CENT. on-the Preferred and Com- 
mon stock, payable on the first day of October next, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on the 16th 
day of Sept., 1906. MILTON 8S. BARGER, Treasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 B. attery Place, New. York City, Sept. 11, 1006. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Otis Bievator Com- 
pany has this oe declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share upon the preferred stock of the company, payable 
at this office on October 15th, 1906, to the prefe stock- 
holders of record at the closé of business on September 
26th, 1906. Transfer books will close September 26th and 
reopen October 16th, 1906. 
LYNDE. BELENAP, Treasurer. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOA- 
QUIN VALLEY porn gage tol COMPANY. 


oat ns No. 20, due October 1906, from THE SAN 
CISCO. AND SAN JOROUIN VALLEY. RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be 
naid on and after that date, upon presentation at’ the office 
of its financial agency, The Atchison, ka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, or 
at the office of its financial agency, the Union Trust Com- 
pany, San rome ax California. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 17, 1906. 





The Western Union ‘Telegraph Company 
NEW YORK, September 13, 1906. 
eee No. 152. 


the close of the transfer books on the 
ptember inst... - > on 
ig ‘Anuual and Spécial Meetings of of 
, on ° 
SE Tesadenk akehe retened tor tes 
£ these o'clock on the after. 
on the morn- 


next. MT. UR, Treasurer. 





UNITED FR UIT ~COMPANY, 
DIVIDEND ¥ 
warterly dividend of ON AND THREE-Fourn 


PER ENT. on the capital ~ Company has 
declared payable, October . 1906, at the office of 4 


Treasurer, 131 State Street, E noon Spent a : “toe olders 
RLES A. BEARD. "reaver 


of record at the = 
INSURANCE 


State Mutua 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A, G. BULLOCK, President 








January Ist, 1906 


ASSETS, ‘ 
LIABILITIES, e"s~ ee 
SURPLUS Qlasinttideatiin Standard), ° 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NBW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON @ SON, Gen. 


New England Mutu 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS 


927,80 
4,65 


$3,643,71 





Post Office Square, 





rms of Life and Bndowment Policies teseed. 
Gas “distributions paid a all —— 
Every polic' a has endo thereon cash 
and = up insurance values to A a the — {s 
titl the Massachusetts Statu 
ak lets, rates, and values 4 any age sent on 1 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pre 
D. F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’ 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIF 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF. President 
346 Broadway, New York 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac 
business men. It especially provides for practic 
wants. 


tH LIVERPOOL 
ano LONDON 


ano GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 46 WILLIAM STREET: 
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Disability Insurance Pays 
| BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 

| Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Accumulations Fixed Optional Indemnities 
Surgeons’ Fees Identification Certificate 
~ None of the Usual Restrictions 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only business 
and professional men 


: 70,000 Policies in Force. | Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 


290-292 BROADWAY, NEw YORK 
PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Sec’y 
moceseeetoeeenee RRR KK ———— 
1850 THE 1906 
United States Life Insurance Co. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D President 





JAMES R. PLUM 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Guarantee = 


Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether aoa in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct 9 with this 
Company for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


The Cow 
and the Churn 


“We are all in the family,” said the 
Butter. At which the Grasssmiled. Asa 
family matter life insurance is vital. Only 
the wantonly heedless disclaim this. If 
you wax earnest on the subject send a 
postal for other rigid reasons. 


the Wiasbington Life Insurance Co. 
Fobn Tatlock Presibent 


QUOTE THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE BEST IS CHEAPES 





JULY ist, 1906 
CAPITAL 


$1,000,000 


ASSETS 





COPY 


Oakland, Cal., June 16, 1906. 
Frank P. Wilson, Esq., State Agent 
Continental Ins. Co. of New York, 
Delger Block, Oakland. 
_ Dear Sir: 


thanking you for 
tlement, in full, o 
issued 
niture, etc., amount! to $17 
the great fire follo 


ng the earthquake in 
Franciseo, April 18, 1906. 


and makes settlements promptly and cheerfully. 


shall net forget the Continental. 
Yours very truly, 
GOODHALL, PERKINS & CO. 





We cannot let the occasion pass without 
our promot and businesslike set- 
the three policies held by us and 
by you covering risks on buildings, office fur- 
,000, all destroyed in 


At these times when so many different Insurance 
Companies appear to be looking for excuses for de- 
lay or non-payment of their obligations, it is re- 
freshing to find one that faces the music manfully 


When later we have other insurance to place we 


$17,049,386 


LIABILITIES 


$8,526,366 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
AFTER PROVIDING FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO LOSSES 
OVER 


$8,500,000 




















CONTINENTAL. FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE : 
46 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 






















280'LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1905, $36,974,906.44 
Liabilities, . .  33,018,270.86 
» + — $3,956,635.58 





Surplus, 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 
President 7 


ROLAND O. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL. General Agent 





MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE 


Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING 
49 and 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED IN 1842 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Trans- 
portation Risk and will Issue Policies 
Making Loss Payable in England 














Assets Over Twelve Miliion Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies 











The profits of the Company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of insurance. 

For ‘such dividends, certificates are issucd bear- 
ing interest until ‘ordered to. be redeemed, ™ 
accordance with the Charter. 







THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 8d Vice-Pres't 


G. Stanton Floyd-Jones, Secretary 
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A : Guide Post For Cream 
SEPARATOR BUYERS 


Considering that much the same claims are made for all cream separators ‘on 
paper,” and some of the biggest claims for the poorest and trashiest machines, it is 
not surprising to frequently find the inexperienced buyer completely “ct sea” as to 





i which machine is the best. Of course the dairyman wants the 
fe Lavaci separator that will make him the largest profits. He should 











rl 
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therefore seek the advice of the experienced user, whose whole 
business success depends almost entirely upon the efficiency of the cream 
separator. This user is the creamery operator. Creamerymen have 
used separators for more than twenty-five years, and the cream separator 
is to-day the very “backbone” of creamery operation. If a creamery 
handles 10,000 pounds of milk a day and its separator loses even one- 
tenth of 1% of the butterfat, it means $1,000.——loss at the end of the 
year. Nor can the creameryman afford to operate a separator which is 
not durable or is liable to break down just when he needs it most. 


Hence it is reasonable to assume that creamery operators are the best separator judges. 
It the dairyman follows their example he can make no mistake in the purchase of his 


separator. 


If he does this it means that he will buy a DE LAVAL machine, ‘for 


98% of the world’s creameries are to-day exclusive DE LAVAL users, the other 
2% being divided among the many. other makes of separators. Just ask any exper- 


ienced creameryman what separator is the most profitable and he will surely answer 
you the DE LAVAL. If you are considering the purchase of a separator send for 
our list of prominent DE LAVAL users which includes all the well-known private 
dairy owners, government experiment stations and the largest and most successful 
creamery concerns the world over. Don’t delay but write to-day. 





The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph and Canal Streets General Offices : 100-1 ONIREAL 
1213 Filbert Street 74 CORTLANDT STREET 15 see ROMEO 


9 a ae N EW YORK 14 oot Fxtanoee Street 
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See the Trade-mark 


rea Chocolate 
= ABSOLUTELY PURE 


With a most delicious flavor, 
made by a scientific blending 
of the best cocoa beans grown 
in different parts of the world. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











